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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 

The chief object of tMe Seriee m to point out what is twrmal 
and hwUihy, and many of the eimpleat helps touxtrds that 
condition, rather than to lay etress on what ie abnormal and 
morbid; to emphaaiae Fitness rather than the effects of unfitness. 
Thus, in thinking of digestion [if, indeed, toe think of the 
matter at aU), we need to get into our mmds a reasotiable 
view of good digestion as a regular and not urt^ileasant process, 
which should be ours, OTtd to make ourselves realise it against 
all comers — espedaGy against unfavourable conditions, temip- 
tatiotta to obviously siUy mistakes, and harassing descriptions 
of the results of bad digestions. Jft* attractive nature^ of 
Fitness must he emphasised, even though U rnay "be ''the 
unpleasant nature of unfUneas that first i/ntereststhe individual 
and leads him to pay attention to sensible self^tratmng, a 
hitherto neglected duly. 

It is important that Fitness should be set forth not only 
as a duty but also as a satisfactory and enjoyable duty. Till 
now, it haa not been regarded as a duty, partly because our 
ideas of physical duty are of a despicably low type ; partly 
perhaps, because Fitness is associated v^th happinieas I ^o 
extraordinarily unhappy and gloomy and pathological is 
our notion of duty, as if we were destined, forsook, to resist 
all our strongest desires, for ever and ever, and never to follow 
wilk safety any single pleasant inclination lest, being pleasant, 
it could not possffdy be dutiful and mrluous as wdl. 

We ahaU try to keep in mind a pleasqtU state and sense 
^of "FilhesB, arid, since (Aw ia no leas vital, to keep in mind 
an aU-TOund Fitness, as distirtct from redneas of face, largeness 
of muscle, or even the power of physical endurance. All-round 
Fitness is, as we shall show, physical and hygienic, aesthetic 
{which word may include the notion of enjoyable), intellectucd, 
economical, social [which word must include our relations 
to all groups), and prospective. All-round Fitness is not 
good character alone, but olao the means of expressing 
good character easily, happily, and adequately, and the 
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tendency to produce eventually a better man than one's past 
self. The teat m the capneUy and the bias, in the first place 
to WW* toeU in any direelion that commends itself to the 
highest conedmisnees, and, in the second place, n(d to desire 
too strongly, not to be dependent on, anything beyond the 
necessities that are procurable everywhere, and especially 
thoae that are procurable from uri&in owaetves. 

There have been many who have asserted that to take any 
care for one'abodyis a mistake,as being "morbid" and "self- 
centred." Some readme, though they do not go as far as 
this, still are not conviruxd that to seek aB-Tound Fitness 
is a duty no less Gum Church-going is. Yet all ahotdd know 
that to seek oH-round Fitness is at any rate not morbid 
and self-centred — or, rather, self-circumferenced. ^ // ^ r mff^ 

ttve-^hat is to say, ii p romiiBjt far jflf ./^^Mfp n( '" If and omera ; 
M W rti^tajtag .and. .^TacitoMa.; Ji fcifr{j.j{oo?ia. It has every 
right to our reasonable attetUion. Andby "reasonable" is 
meant something utterly distinct from dogmatic crankiness 
on the one hand, and on the other hand fussing over trifling 
symptoms. 

In order to help people towards all-round Fitness, hints ivill 
be offered on methods which are worth trying because they have 
succeefUd in certain eases ; but individuaUty wUl be fully 
allowed for. .Jtjjjjwnd^r individuality we must reck on Ihehabits 
oiJfye, individual ariS^Ste 'f€s?ltl^jSj^is pa^^itstakes} for 
examj^'ohewK6'"ts t^ptid to tofce alcohol in excess wiU be 
told of a number of plans which have done something to remove 
the a-aving, but at the same lime he will be shown that his past 
habits and present wants must be taken into consideration : 
he wHl be advised as to how he may begin his self-cure ahng 
the lines of least resistance. 

In recommending changes which may be started most easily, 
we shall sometimes have to distinguish between the way of restor- 
ing upset balances and the way of living 'happUy afterwards. 
Thus the Weir-Mitchell rest-cure is a temporary aid ; to 
advise it as a permanent course of life would be absurd. The 
same applies to the fruit-cure, and to a number of other systems. 
Moreover, such systems are ttot available far every one. It is 
necessary to allow for existing circumstances, family arrange- 
ments, social requirements, and what are considered as " in- 
einlable evils." Extremists would cut peflple off from nine- 
tenths of ordinary life when they forbid, once and for aU, undesir- 
able air, undesmible food, undesirable surroundings and con- 
ditions generally. The person who can he healthy only under 
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such ccnditiona has not attained to all-round Fitneaa,butiaatill 
the slave of thinga external. As meant to health, the beat air, 
food, suTTOundinga and conditiona may be very valuable ; they 
are not health itaelf. ConHntied dependence upon them oU ia 
not freedom, but {however apparently magnificent its reatdla) 
a special form of slavery. 

Most of aU ahaU uw ineist on t&we helps that satisfy the 
three following requiremietaa. First, that they ahotdd soon 
become attb-conaeioua and afiould not need much apecial atten- 
tion afterwards. Slow eating is an instance. We do not wmA 
to eat stototy of set purpose for ever ; tee do wish to acquire — I 
mean, to have acquired — the hcAit of eating eloinly, ao that it 
toiU be managed for us by our under-mind without bother on our 
port. Secondly, some of the helps should become unnecessary 
in course of time, or at any rate should not require to be in- 
creased. Elaborate massage is an examiple of the former kind. 
If one has to masmge himself or to be maeaaged regularly, and 
if Ae massage does not lead in the end to independence of 
massage, tfien it is not an ideal ou/re. Casoara may be an 
example of the latter kind. Many people find that, tftough 
Ikey lake it regularly, they never have to increase the dose. The 
third class of good cure is that which is available anywhere : 
the glass of water in the early morning, a few simple exer- 
cises, a KtUe prayer — these ctre praeticaUy never out of our 

The power of (he conaeioua mind is brought into prom»nenc« 
in this Series. It may work more direcUy by means of inteU i- 

aEs£xuatiaiuu£JOSiL^ndoia_ tfce^^eaT^tSSTMl ttf^iB fl fcWW*'' 
one_ma^ keep to IhemsoTongaa they continue lobe the ^t;ifl 
jheir general effects. Or U may worSTiSff'Sirectly, through the 
under-mind, by concentration, imaginatvm, and aelf-auggea- 
lion ; as when one. suggests to himself, just before tie goes to 
sleep, that he will wake at a certain hour next morning, that he 
vnll work hard and weH during the next day, and 'so on. 

Particular stress is also laid upon those treatments which 
can be practised safely by the person himself — thoae simple 
ways that are economical of tim/e, money, and energy ; ways 
that are rational in theory inasmuch as they tend to pure, 
active, and strong Mood <md body, thought and miTtd ; ways 
that Aaoe been tested by many and found good by them, and are 
now offered as worth a fair trial by others : ways that ore 
lijfcejy to be all-round in their effects [breatking'exerdses are 
an exmnple of such ways, and so are trtmk-exercises) ; above 
aU, ways that are preventive as wdl as remedial. 
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But &e KoyA on not guaranteed aa ttnweraaUy efficaeiouB i 
lA«y art not oertotn and finai eurtt, many probUma being ad- 
mAed, at imU at At eonttant neeeetitj/ for ehootmg ont out of 
two or three nwre or lets " underirablet." Too often we hear 
thit or that method— doubtUat quite good for a number of 
individuaia — recommended not merely at if it were the tole 
potaMt cure, but alto at if it were entirely free from any eort 
or iAnd of objeeHon. Sveh one-path advieera {or oranka), by 
their aheerself-oonfideneeand"coekaureneaa,'' come prominently 
before the public, with the result that, when any one triea to 
tttOe 0teir fragment or aapeet of the whole truth fairly, he ia 
handicapped by having a libellout label attached to him. My 
methoda are not to be labelled aa " Vegetarianitm," " Hypno- 
tiam," ottd ao on : they do not urge a diet of vegebAlea, nor 
the avbmiaaion of one's will to that of another. Moreover, 
they do not emphaaiee aymptoma or even rtamea of diseaaea ; 
thejf do not aim at removing aymptoma only—^hey aim 
at getting down nearer to eauaea, and removing these aa 
well at tfpnptoma. 

Chief among eautet Ihey recognise wrong or mistaken 
thoughtt — such aa ignorance of the A B O of heaUh, and aaqut- 
eaoenoe in diaeaset aa an unavoidable tmefortune. Among 
other causes they recogniae dogging of the bloodstream ; over- 
oddity and fermentation ; weakness of blood, nerve, and 
mtMde ,■ diaplaeement of organs ; hereditary lendeneiea ; 
and what we may eall the vicioua circle. Aa an instance of 
Ae latter, depreaaion may lead to a craving for etimulant, 
uAieh may lead to a takmg of stimulant, which may finally 
lead to more depreesiori. Again, exceaeive fatneaa may dis- 
indine to exerdae, and may actually incline to fooda and drinks 
that are fattening, and ao (he o&normol riaU increases itself. 

But the chief cause ia alwaya recognised as ignorance. 
Thit is nol'ih <mkr to make readers despaif, frttf fti mofce ftetn 
hope. Much hope Kea in our preaent ignorance. If with 
aU ouir ignorance and consequent mistakes we are stiU alive 
and occasionally Jtappy and fit, then vnih more knowledge we 
ahaU work wonders. We mttat have lioj)e~atso,"s6 long "astfie 
^dewre Tb'resfore poise and Fitness exists in ua. {^That this 
' detire—one of our most essentially divine tendencies — doea 
\ exiat,iaprovedby the very craving for alcohol, drugs, and ao on, 
u^nch it usually a desire to reatorepoiae^ WTiotweneedienotlo 
tefuae to reatore poise, but to try to restore it in a more tensile 
and permanertt mann^. 

Yet there must be no worry on the one hand any more than 
there must be carelessneaa on the other hand. Aa Horace 
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Fletcher hat ably deecribed U, tha;e muethe foret hought w ithout 
(earthougfd, '" "•■•" 

After ffie forethought has been exerciaed, tmd wayt have been 
mapped out and tried, we must judge by general effects. But 
here let the reader take serioua warning. We must not judge 
by the inanediate effede, which may be extretrndy un/pUaaant, 
as toiU be eaeUy understood if &e following invportarU theory is 
studied. Suppose t?utt the system it beset with poisons whieh 
are stored up in its odd comers, so to apeak, lurking privily in 
secret places, but trying to come out of the system by eritering 
the blood-stream first. Back time that they enter the blood- 
stream they tend to cause depression. Yet, unless they pass 
into the bloodstream first, they are unlikely to pass out of the 
body. The person who takes stimulaTtta will probably drive 
back these poisons into the " corners " out of the blood-strecmt, 
and the immediate effect may be satisfactory. But the person 
who takes orUy pure foods etc. will no longer drive these poisons 
back irUo ihe odd " comers." Let these pure foods etc. be con- 
tinued for a long time, and by degrees the excessive poisons wiU 
aB go into the blood-stream, and thence go out of tAe syaletn td- 
togeOter. It is whUe they are in the blood-stream thai Aey 
cause discomfort. The process of cure may therefore be ex- 
tremely unpleasant, and may seem the very reverse of cure un- 
less one understands the theory, and until the final effects arrive. 

It is only theory. Yet such theories are a most useful make- 
shift, giving you enough faith to begin and adhere to a reason- 
able experiment. That is all that this Seties demands : not an 
absoh^ belief that any given cure will certainly succeed, but 
only enough faith in the chances of success to encourage indi- 
viduals to make their own fair trial for themselves. No man 
can breaUie for his brother, each must breathe for himself. 
Though we may be told that some other person wiU " cure " 
us, the beat he can dots to" treat " us in order that we may 
cure ourselves. 

The methods — at least in the vohtmea for which the Editor 
is personally reaponaible—co'e baaed almost entirely on the 
personal experienoe of kimaelf and of his friends and corres- 
pondents. Much of the advice wiU need to be adapted to 
personal requirements, and to be supplemented by whatever 
else has already proved to be useful. The Editor will akuays 
be glad to hear of any additional or alternative aids to the all- 
round Fitness at which we are aiming, and of any additioncd 
subjects that may be dealt with in subsequent volumes. 

EUSTACE MILES. 

10, St. Pouts Road, Cambridge. 
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PREFACE 

SuBBXT to the frequently b^piiled reader and learner a 
most welcome cliange will be a System which is not com- 
plete, not perfect, not appropriate for all aUke, wA inter- 
eeting to all alike, tuX altogether original, a System which 
merely claims this — that for many Anglo-Saxons to-day 
it may be nearly as good in its all-round effects as any other 
single System, and that in its claims it tries to be above all 
things true and fair and reasonable. Of course I hope it 
will meet and satisfy part of " a loog-felt want," as they 
say ; that it will eatiftfy the whole of this want I emphatically 
deny. The System seems to me to have certain merits of 
its own, which I shall explain directly. But it has neither 
the pleasure of a game (for those who like a game I) not 
the syEitematic training of a comprehensive drill (which, by 
the way, does not yet exist I) For such aa enjoy play 
and the memory of play, it is less pleasant and more 
methodical than most play, more pleasant than most drill. 
As to whether it is lees methodical than most drill and so- 
called " Physical Culture," I do not pretend to know. But 
this I know : drill and " Physical Culture " »to)h neglect or 
even despise the arts of breathing, QJiiwiicuIar relas^mg and 
repose, of brisk fuU movements in both directions,' of atretic 
promptitude and quick control of unexpected movement, 
and other matters also, should not throw stones. They 
should use the stones to build their own cottages with. For 
such arts as the above are what man and woman, boy and 
girl, need to-day more than ever before. 

Thanks to modem conditions, especially city-life, with 
its physically sedBDliaryiX^.neryou^y huirnn^^brain-work, 
its cramped positions in foul air, its lack ^ Wealthy move- 
mrait and play, a very large Anglo-Saxon pubhc seems to 
be needing a brief and definite and attractive Course of 
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exeorcisM (inoluding eome for breathing, for r^azing and 
repose, for the big trunk-muscleB, etc.) that do not claim 
more merits than they really posaees I It ia essential that 
the public should be protected from fraud, and should be 
told the iimitatious to what any given drill is likely to achieve. 
In contrast to most advocates of special " Systems," let 
me repeat at the outset that the seherae offered here (1) 
is not perfect or complete, but hopes for considerable 
c<»Tection by experts, aiid anyhow needs intelligent adapta- 
tion to inf^vidual cases— «8 all Systems always must ; 
(2) is not primarOy for health, strength, beauty, character' 
building, or exhibitios. Had X been keeping such aims in 
view, I should have devised a set of movements on some- 
what more " scientific " principles.' 

the mainintereet is that the movements may fit an ordinary 
boy or girl (or man or woman) for reaching a reasonable 
standard of success in most branches of games and athletics, 
and at the some time may be sufficiently like the right 
movements of these as to give the praotiser some of the 
pleosore of actual play, some imagination and sense of that 
fine drive at Golf, that pull for four off a full pitch or short 
ball at Cricket, that long drop or punt at Football, that 
backhand shot across the court at Lawn Tennis, that duck 
and the tap on the opponent's nose at Boxing, that high 
jump just clearing the cross-bar, tliat left-band voll«7 close 
down the side-w^ at Fives. For the oftener the average 
person can do these things, the more he will like his play and 
profit by it, and the more inclined he will be to play or 
take ezeroise instead of loafing. 

These, it is hoped, will be the feelings and ambitions that 
will lead many to try the exercises and then to continue — 
this is the difficulty — those at least that are most pleasant 
and useful, and teach them to others. For we believe that 
no parent would be sorry to have a son or daughter who was 
able to play games reasonably well I And if, meanwhile, it 
is found that the health and figure and carriage and general 
appearance are improving, that the bad digeetion or con- 
stipation or slackness or sleepleesnees ia disappearing, that 
the nerves are in a better state, that the will is becoming 
stronger, that self-control and self-respect and a wholesome 
desire for all-round Fitness are on the increase, there is 
so much extra advantage in the system, and so much extra 
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incentive for living and progressing and developing instead 
of existing and " stogging " and degenerating. 

But, though the system has helped me conBiderably in 
the above ways, it does not set forth such things as its 
initial motive. It offers first and foremost a plan for 
mastering an Alphabet of games and athletics outside the 
games and athletics themselves, so that he who has learnt 
ttie letters may then proceed, 'aeitwere, to spell out words, 
and to write interesting sentences and paragraphs and 
ohapt^s in the actual games and athletics, without being 
obliged to bother about the shape of the letters. Having 
made the correct mechanisms practically automatio and 
a part of himself, aitd having also made himself somewhat 
fitter, he can now " play while Jie plays." For, as the 
greatest among self-taught and self-drilled batsmen, 
Mr, C B. Pry, remarks in a chapter on Cricket ; — 



(uqnirement of skill in batting than onltivfttion of the ^rt of atop- 
dMoing. Why t Bimply bsoBuaa the fimdanienlal reqnisitei in 
batting am b^onoa and guioknesa of foot. 

" To nse yonr feet neatly and quiokly in Buoh a way a< to bo in the 
oorreot poflition for every stroke you make, ia the gfeat aeor«t of good 
style : that, and perfection of balance. Very few orioketera thoroi^faly 
uudenitand this, but it is, I think, iaoontestable. And, muJotif mirfan- 
die, I believe the statement bold< also not only in gomes like tennis, 
r«<^ets and 9vee, but in boxing and fencing. 

" Th«e games, by the way, bh wall as bining and tenoing, an ex- 
oellent sdjuneta to erioket. Baekets teaohee you to watoh tha ball 
-_>..,.... ^ 1^^ Boxing and fencing promote balance, 

from foot to foot. 

" I know of no surer way of improving yoor strolces at cricket than 
Brat of all to disoovw how each cd them ought to be made, and then 
to think out bow your other games at pnrsnits oan aasist you to attain- 
ing tbis ooireolmeas. Poriostanoe, a batsman who isat[^instomaster 
the eorraot play tor the otf-driva i^ght eouqner bis diffleolties by 
praotinng in eorreot form the fcnehsna stndra at rackets. 

" It is remarkable how much a player ean improve himself by simply 
practising strokes with a bat and no ball or bowlm. But this is easily 
understood when yon perceive that tha actual oorrectneee of a stroke, 
so far as tbe movements of tbe feet and of the arms are conoemed, is 
entirely independeat of the ball. To make a stroke with the otvreot 
action and to time the ball are two distinct things ; both are neoeosary 
in a match, and you oan leam the aeoond only wiUi a ball bowled at 
yon i but Uie flntt you can certainly to soma ^tent acquire by mere 
□hamber drill. 

" It is also worth knowing that much may be done with a baU hang- 
ing by a cord from a beam (x a tree. A littia ingenuity renders prao- 
tiiM at the swin^ng ball quite valoabla." 

That the exeroisee are not the beet possible, even for 
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their present porpoee, I am quite prepared to be convinced i 
I shall welcome and adopt all good emendations. Bat at 
aiqr rate the exeroiacA are definite and concrete ; thef can be 
practised, TJfrlinnf- °*"'iQi in a short time, in a small apace, 
withont great expense — the only neeeeeary apparatus being 
tiie " inclined plank," a large looking-glass, and perhaps 
the " eztmding " exerciser and some attention-mark, all 
of which the individual can make privately for himself at a 
very small cost, if only he cares to take Ute trouble. The 
apparatus may be had from the Sports Manufacturing Co., 
of 30, Cheapside, B.C., and may be seen at the St. Andrew's 
Gymnasium and Open-air Training ground at 63, Uxbridge 
Bead, Ealing. Lieutenant Flynn, who has learnt and 
taught the Army Course, the Ling System, OymnasticB, 
Boxing, Fencing, Clubs, etc., has undertaken to learn and 
teach these exercises also, in case any reader wishes for a 
personal instructor. I can guarantee that he does the 
exercises as X should like to do them myself, and that he 
will teach them thoroughly and patiently. I have been 
leanoing Clubs from him, and can answer for his good 
temper under severe provocation 1 He has helped me with 
most important suggestions throughout my work, and 
especially in regard to the exercises which belong to all good 
systons. I feel that the offer of personal lessons by a recog- 
nised teacher of practical Physical Education gives this 
little book a value which otherwise it could not possess. I 
trust that other experienced instructors will be equally 
kind and useful to myself, and hence to the readers of a 
later edition of this book, should it be required. 

I take this opportunity to invite the criticisms of reviewers, 
so many of whom have been in their time, or still are, lovem 
and exponents and promoters of, as well as theoretical 
authorities on, the many departments of Anglo-Saxon 
games and athletics. I Ixust c^o that the members of the 
Medical Profession will have their candid say, whether 
that say be for or against the idea. But I would ask them 
first to notice that I urge people to have their health 
tested before they start any vigorous or prolonged exertions, 
and even then to avoid strain and to increase the extent, 
rapidity, number of times, and variety of the exercises very 
gradu^y, doing a few movements wisely and quite well 
ratheff than many movements rashly and incorrectly or 
to excess. And I urge all read^^ to note what my System 
does not claim to be or to do. 
In another booklet called " Let's Play the Game," I 
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have tried to show how this is a phrase to ** oonvinoe " 
and move all genuine Anglo-Saxons to better action. 
Though any paraphrase must miss the living h«art and 
mind and body of the original play itneU , when, for instance, 
Mr. P. F. Warner's M.C.C. team is fielding or batting 
or waiting through a hot Australian aftiemoon, yet this may 
help ; " Let's be as skilful ae we know how : and let's 
be plucky ; but let's be fair." Now, obviously this book 
is not a text-book of pluck, nor of faimees. It is not even 
a text-book of skill. For skill is due largely to ph3r3ical 
fitneee, to mental tactics, and head, and eye, and ear, and 
memory, and disorimination. But its principles and its 
esercises are, we believe, in the direction of physical 
fitness, since they attend to the large tnmk-musclee, to 
breathing, repose, posibioos, extensions, poise, promptitude, 
and so on. They are almost certainly in the direction of 
skill, not because they are actually " playing the game," 
but because they are giving the beginner and the duffer 
MMr tools to plaf with ; they are giving him a safer and 
more " coreleae " mastery of those niechanisms without which 
he will have to rely almost entirely on his '* eye " and other 
signs of a " genius." 

Here is on example. I play BiUiards badly. I have not 
yet mastered its mechanisms — how to hold the cue, etc. I 
have not studied its angles at all carefully either. I have 
just playod Billiards now and then, " for the fun of the 
thing." Any public-house loafer with half my physique 
and a tenth of my eye could easily give me points. How t 
Bnpfl^fpn hfi bflj} the Jechr^ aue. But allow me a month of 
stuay and practice, ~and Id 'undertake to beat him easily. 
How t Because I should have the technique then, and also 
the physique and the eye and the mind. 

I have tiie mind of the duSer who knows or can soon find 
out why he is a duSer, and I have the mind of the learner 
who can and will practise the mechanisms, being convinced 
by experience that, i/ skill in the game is worth while for me, 
then practice of the mechanisms, practice outside the game 
itself and in the bedroom or elsewhere, is also worth while 
for me ; being convinced that after a short time such practice 
of the mechanisms — the positions and movements of feet, 
legs, trunk, arms, and head — will become part of myselft 
so that in the game I shall have my mind free to devoto to 
the ball, the tactics, and my opponent. In other words, I 
shall have trained my little army and its officers beforehand, 
and now during the battle I shall not have to move and 
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wc»k the Staxmis myself. M7 conscious mind will have 
tnimed its under-mind and umler-miiidB to do my pleaeure 
without care. 

To the merits of being in most things a very ^eat dufier 
and a very inquieitive learner I hope I add a third merit — 
that of being a comparatively honest advertiser. I offer 
the exercises which I have found most useful for certain 
gamee, and not uaelesa for general health and fitness, up 
to date. If I can devise a better set, I shall have no shame 
in re-writing this little boolc, and in having it re-iUuatrated 
by Miss M. Dovaston, whom I wish here to thank iaa the 
exoeUent way in which she has carried out my ideas. 

EUSTAOS IfaKs. 
Cambridge, January, 1904. 
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PART I 

Introductory Chapters, 
chapter i 

THE VAI.TJZ or hOABimsa A TEW THINOS WEIX. 

In " sBriouB " matt^aJthp YflliiP flf Iftftminc ft.fmy lihinyp yel l 

must b e <>hvi9u?^ to Rvflrv ^ pa ^ Let ua take the example oi 
the tj^iBt. She knows that certain letters Mid worda will 
constantly occur, especially worda like " the " " and," 
"to" ; if sheependaa c^^in time in mastering these words, 
BO that her fii^eni can pass most rapidly from " t " to " h " 
and from " h " to " e," and so on, then she has, ready and 
practically automatic, a time-saving and labour-saving 
mechanism within herself. So it is in piano-playing. The 
left hand will certainly have a number of chords to play ' 
t^;aiu and again. Let it master these, even at the expense 
of considerable time and trouble, and the consciously think- 
ing brain will be relieved in the future. The advantage is 
not obvious during the practice ; it does not appear until 
the playing begins ; then one blesses one's past carefulness. 
Let a person, again, learn the correct pronunciation and 
intonation of three or four French sentences absolutely 
correctly ; let the French habit of speaking, the French 
movements of tongue, etc., be thoroughly mastered, and 
half the battle of speaking French is over. Or let a classical 
scholar study the first few lines of VergQ's " Aeneid " ; let 
him " read them by day and think of them by ni^t " ; he 
will find that in the first three lines alone there are more than 
ten idioniB and peculiarities of Latin poetry in general and 
some of Vergil in particular. If he has done his work well, 
the study of Latin poetry, and indeed of any poetry, will 
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20 LEAENING A FEW THINGS WELL 

henceforUi have become Bomewtaat easier and somewhat 
more profitable. 

To take another classical instance, let us suppose that one 
has to turn a piece of literary English into Latin Prose. The 
first neoeeaity is to find out the exact meaning. Learn one 
thing well ; learn it as a theory and leam it hy constant 
concrete practice, and again half the battle is won. That 
one thing IS to answer the question: " Who does what I " — 
to form a clear picture of some one or something doing 



Another instance, this time from Golf. Acquire the 
power of keeping your eye on the ball and of using your 
trunk properly (as in the exercise in the next chapter), and 
you have two habite of enormoup value in other games, to 
say nothing of their value for the mind and for health. For 
baD-gamee like Racquets and Lawn Tennis, as well as for 
Oolf , it is essential to face not in the direction in which one 
wiahee to hit, but sideways. I have never regretted the 
hours I spent in repeating foot-drill for games — a drill which 
now enabloB me to pass into either one or the other sideway 
position without diffioulty or conscious thought. This 
position enables me to put more force into the stroke, and 
to make it with greater freedom and swing and safety. 

For it is also useful to know the reason why, as in this 
example : not merely to know that it is good to face side- 
,.wayB, but also to know why it is good. 

Having mastered a few priuciplee in one or two subjects, 
, .it is Yff''y iPnaF 'i" tra nafT t ><eee principles to Qthersubjects. 
Consider a correct stroke in Lawn Tennis or flTc oiTe^ 
movement in Kowing. It seems simple when performed 
rightly by an expert. The beginner, however, unlees he is a 
genius, will err in one or more of many details. In a common 
Lawn Tennis stroke it is possible to make more than ten 
mistakee : to make any one mistake without the others or 
to make several together. The only way in which I could 
master the stroke at aU in any games was to master the parte 
of the stroke one by one — first the foot-drill, then the trunk- 
movement, then the arm-movement, and so on. This gave 
me a number of simple and easy exercises on which I 
concentrated my attention during bedroom practice. £]ach 
week a linfe in the chain was strengthened independently. 
Here is a principle which it is important to learn well and 
then to apply to moat other subjects. 

At the ride of being egotistical, I quote another sphere 
in which this prinoiple has been applied with advantage. 
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At one time I csould never write an essay. At school and 
at Cambric^ not one of my essays was ever praised, lliat 
was because I tried to do the whole eesay as a single process. 
Then, having found the principle of learning a Lawn Tennis 
stroke part by part, I applied this principle to essay-writing, 
and the result is that I can now write an essay or article (not 
a good one, but better than it was) in two processes. This 
is the fruit of having written it in many proceeaee and 
having practiaed each process by itself, part by part. ,^t 
first I had to collect ideas laelect^^he meet imgortgjit ; 
underQiie tiie n>Q6ti mpQrtaDt.!Ji.tl^aa; arrange all the ideas, 
connecting those that were nei^bourS;;. theu, and hot^lHl 
' then, express these ideas clearly, etc, i.wdiinaUy reyise the 
W^nj^CT^tt. 

Id essay-writing I also came across another principle 
which I have found valuable ; namely, the use of complete 
lists. I have a complete list now in one of my bags. In 
the first column ia a list of all the things that I may want for a 
game — fiannels, shoes, etc. In the second column is a list 
of all the things I may want for a visit— dress-clothes, drees- 
tie, etc. Having this complete list, X cannot possibly omit 
any important item ; it relieves me of trouble. I have used 
it so often that now I know the list without looMiig at it. I 
have similar complete lists for essay-writing and for many 
other subjects. 

In diet it is equally important to learn a few things well, 
and especially to leam what f oods contain Froteid, The 
other parte of our food-supply are"'^3DU, gi'vlllg' iia' fat and 
heat and bulk, etc. Such things are easy to get. It is more 
essential for us to remember bow vital the Froteid is and 
what are the sources from which we may obtain it — if not 
from fiesh, then from milk-proteid, cheese, nuts, pulses, and 
soon. 

For games and athletics it is equally useful to learn a few 
tilings well. To illustrate this, let us take four sample exer- 
cises, which would make no great demand upon our time 
and energy, and let us notice part of their value. If any one 
neglected the rest of this Course and simply leamt these four 
exercisee well, there is scarcely an active game at which he 
would not improve, if he were, to start with, as had a player 
of games as I used to be. For most of the active games 
involve saoh movements as can be partly mastered by these 
few exercises. 
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CHAPTER n 

FOTm SAUPLB EXERCISES, AND 80MB OF THEIB USES 

Havhtq tried to ahavr that it is worth vhile to learn — or, 
rather, to have learnt — a few thii^ well, if the few things be 
carefully choeen, I now offer four exercises which it seems 
worth while to learn well. Any one who intends to tfkke 
up this system of training will find it useful to master 
these four and to study some of their effects before he goes 
on to the rest of the series. lie inatruotionB for the use 
of these and the other exercises (see Chapter V) should be 
read before the practice is begun. 

Sample No. I 
Stand in an alert position (Fig. 1), not in the slack 




no. 1.— Ad Alot PMtlOB (kllcc 



Fu). t. — Wrong pcaiUan. 
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FOUR SAMPLE EXERCISES 23 

position (Fig. 2). Now reach down with the right hand 
to a place slightly to the right of the right foot, bending 
the left leg as littte as possible (Figs. 3 and 4). Tick up an 



1^ 




imaginary ball ; regain the upright position, and bring 
the ri^t hand and arm and trunk back and down as far 



as they will go (Fig. S). Now swing the ri^t hand and 
arm round and up as far as they wiU go, aa you would in 
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bowling ovethuid {Fig. 6.) The moveinoiit should end 
up with the hAnd well out and down, aa in Fig. 7. whidi 
^ould probably ha ve 
the toe pointing 
Btraigbter forwards, 
and the first and 
middle fingera point- 
ing towards some 
mark on the wall. 
At the end of this 
bowling - action the 
right leg should be 

quite stiff and fully w^^sj vl ,«» 

extended. Now come I w'P 



Itf* 




back from that position with a 
kind of swimming stroke with 
the right arm ; that is to say, 
bring the right hand back arid 
away towards the right in a good 
sweep, and at the same time draw 
back the left leg to the alert 
position of Fig. 1. AH the time 
be careful to keep the left hand 
hanging relaxed and eaey. 

Now do this eserciee with the 
left hand and arm instead of the 
right. Fig. 8 shows one of the 
tfjb left-side movements. 

Later on it will be well to take 
a deep breath in through the 

SlO.S.— Bowl (aft« Hint, »d*pt- ■noft+riln IvifnPB wnii haair, tha 

ed). Bat point the leit foot nosTrnis oeiOTe you D^in uie 
ittBiBhtec rorwudi. movement and to let the breath 
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go out as your right hand goes 
down and forwards, breathing 
in again aa your right hand 
comes back. But it would make 
the exercise too complicated to 
trouble about this at first ; al- 
ready it is elaborate enough 
and needs great care. 

This is an exercise with mai^ 

advantages. It suggests stoop- 
ing, BOmewhat as one has to 

stoop at Cricket, though there is 

a special exercise for that later 

on. It ai^gests bowling, and 

port of the breast-etroke in 

swimming. It has a aoT^pfon of 

play, for it is near enough to the 

original to remind one of it. 

The breathing, if the air is 
freah, tends to energy. The Fia. 7,— Comeio 
relaxing tends to econongr and "u^i^°^?°i?f-f 
gracefulness. The stretching WrBighterfo 
counteracts the cramping effect J°- ™''..'""' 
of modern life in crowded cities 
and rooms. Play is given 
of trunk, shoulders, neck, legs, 

exercise is good for digestion and excretion. Not only 
does it stretch the muacles but it also squeeze them, thus 
serving as a kind 

«^;<^Nv;^ of massage to re- 

-■^^/^\viV^'^'^~t\ niove the impure 

^y Kmy > '\J blood and to let 

// ^^^^^^-^ purer blood flow 

in and feed the 
muscles. At the 
end of the exer- 
cise is recoveiy of 
poise and afert- 
)ss. 

The two sides 
of the body are 
used indepeiulent- 
ly, each aide rest- 
ing in turn wiule 




a.— Hample ol x Lrft-Blde 
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This rest and relaxation ia very 
. One may keep the hand still at 
the expense of great effort ; that ia not the same as 
repoee. Nearly every System neglecta repose : Sandow's 
ia the nic»t glaring example. If a person always uses 
the spring-grip dumb-bell, neither hand nor arm is ever at 
reet for a single second. 

No. II 

Stand in the waiting position or as in Fig. 9, with a stick 
or a light club held like a Cricket bat in the two h" ' 



no. 9.— WaK (Kftei lu Fia. lO— Inaga lonrud, knd Fia. 11. 




do not grip it too tightly. Now lunge well forward with 
the left foot, keeping it along a straight (chalked] line 
on the floor, and keeping the ball and toea of the ri^t 
foot on the ground. Let the weight of the body and the 
head come well over the left knee. Bend out the left hand 
towards some nu^k (on the wall) slightly to the right of 
the left knee, as you would in plajring forward at Cncket. 
There should be a full extension c^ £be right leg, and left 
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arm, and a good Btretchmg of the right shoulder, as in Fig} 
10. Then recover your poiae and return to the alert poeiticm. 
Do thia exeroiee with the sides reversed, as in left- 
handed batting, beginning ae in Fig. 11. 

This exercise is useful for lungeing in general, and 
especially for forward-play at Cricket, and for recovery of 
btjance and readiness to run ; hence it will be iiaeful also 
for Boxii^, Singlestick, etc. In ainting the left hand 
towards a roark on the wall, one has to be accurate and to 
develop judgment. If one goee too far towards the left 
— «a one probably will — then one can cultivate accuracy 
by aiming purposely too tor towards the right. The 
movements have general advantages somewhat like those 
of the Sret exercise : for example, the two aides are exercised 
almost independently ; this gives one more control of the 

It ia important that a sinkilar exercise should be done 
with the left side after it has been done with the right. 
Thia is a great fault of British games — ^that they leave the 
left side ao undeveloped. They cannot neglect the left 
side of the body without neglecting part of the brain. 

No. Ill 
Stand in the ordmory poeition, with the feet Grra, and 
with a G!olf-ball (or else, if you like, some white mark) on 
the floor in front of you about 18 inches bom either toe. 
Keep your eye on this mark throughout this exercise. 
It inll be a help to do the exercise with a light club held 
in the two hands. Bring up the club as if for a full swing 
at Oolf, well behind and to the right as in Fig. 12, bat do 
not take your eye oS the ball ; then make a full swing, 
following the stroke through and out as far ae it will go. 
You cannot do better than watch a good GSolf driver at 
work. You will find that this movement will carry you 
off the r^ht foot on to the left, and the r^t foot will 
be as in fig. 13 at the end of the stroke. Now moke a 
similar movement as if for a left-handed drive. 

This is an exercise in the use of body-power, for it brings 
many of the strongeet trunk-muaclee into play, and it 4S 
extremely healthy for several reasons. Needleea to aay, 
it is good for the drive at Golf, the pull at Cricket, and the 
body-swii^ which is required to throw the Hammer ; 
and also for Lawn Tennis, real Tennis (ecrpeoiolly for certain 
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SOTvioes), Wreetling, etc. Wherew Exercise No. IT i 
practioe in accuracy, Szercise No. Ill is j^aotioe in o 





it has Bimilar gsaatai advajitagcs to Exercises I 



No. IV 

Stand in the ordinary position (Fig. 14), and be careful 
throughout the exercise not to let the ctun come forvard 
and also not to let the back be rounded ; keep the chin in 
and the back hollow. 

Draw the ri^t knee up and pull it up as far as it will 
go, with the clasped hands (Fig. 16) ; then kick the toe 
down and in front of you with a not too violent jerk, 
as in Fig. 16; then kick backwards with vigour ae if yon 
were trying to kick yourself with your heel (Fig. 17). 
Daring these movemmts be sure that both hands are 
relaxed and not gripped tensely. Next do the foot-move- 
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menhi of Figs. 18, 19, 20, which belong to the Bfocdonald 
Bmith SfBtem. Then stretch the stiff leg well out behind 
yoa (Fig. 21), swing it forwards, still stiff, well in front of 
you, and come to the alert position of Fig. 1 (page 22). 
Use the left side Bimilarlj'. Fig. 23 shows a milder 
form of the movement of Fig. 15. 




Fh. is.— Foot-Bi«niM> 




Fta. IS. 



This is a good exercise for mountaineering and for going 
uphill and upetairs ; it is of course useful for encouraging 
a fireer walk and nm ; combined with the relaxing of the 
hands, it gives relief after brain-work by drawing the blood 
towards the feet and by removing tension. 

All these exercises are good for the breathing and for 
the trunk-muscles, helping both the digestion and the 
excretion. In general life, they give one greater powK ; 
for there is no doubt that the tmnk-muscles are the strongest 
and the beet to use in maiqr kinds of daily vork where now 
we too often use our wrists. 
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All are to some extent [O'actice in alertneea ; in the 
keeping or the rapid recovery of balance after full exten- 
sions and contractions or squeezinga of the muscles. Theae 
exteneions and contractions massage the musclee and the 
organs ; it is as if we were squeezing out a dirty sponge, 
thus enabling it to receive fresh water instead of foul. 

The independent use of the two sides, one side working 
while the other rests as completely as possible, is a feature 
neglected by almost every system of physical culture. 

Although we are not quite in favour of an equal skill 
with right and left sides, the left side has no excuse for being 
as incompetent aa it generaUy is. Our System attends to 
the left Bide and its independent use. 

Altogether these exercises, done twice each — that is to 
say, twice with the right side and twice with the left — 
take me about two minutes. 
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CHAPTER in 

ADVANTAOES OE THIS 

~ MoBE than 70 per cent, of ua are living a city life in which 
humanitj' is compreseed and competing in a severe struggle, 
with much wear and much strain upon the brain. In 
this life we are constantly in the wrong positions, and, 
even if we were in the right positiorts, our clothing would 
usually deform us. It is not as if the rest of our life were 
simple, for in cities there are more stimulants and narcotics 
before as, and more temptations, and fewer outlets for 
physical energy. There is httle play, little exercise and 
little drill. In fact, few of us can tolerate drill without 
some definite object in view, as when we volunteer. 

So to-day more than ever we need every atom we can 
get of Bensible all-round phjisicfd education with regard 
to what is healthy, beautiEol (or not so ugly), useful for 
the intellect, useful for the character, useful for the com- 
mercial life and economy. 

ThJB education must not take up too long a time, but 
some of it is sorely wanted ; as is shown by the physical 
deficiency (rather than degeneracy) of the British people. 
Statistics about recruite and populations of poor towns, 
Btatistice gathered together by individuals or by commiS' 
aions, the very sight of the masses of people, the hosta of 
advertisements of "cures," and the hosts of hospitals, 
doctors, etc., are all proofs that we need physical as well 
as mental education. 

But this education must be interesting if it is to appeal 
to the majority. One might as well offer them food 
without taste as exercise without attraction. Food without 
taste will nourish the body to a certain extent, but not so 
well as if it were healthily flavoured. 

Hence it is a great mistake to force upon us the military 
drill or some system of some foreign nations, and eapecially 
a system which forbids the individual to bo origuud. 
The weakness of such a system is exposed directly the 
individual is left to practise by himself or herself after the 
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group-drill. From ibat moment the work g»netftlly 
becomee dull and ie neglected. 

On the other hand there has been a perfectly fair outcry 
againat games and athleticB, eerioua people objecting that 
we already play them too much. Theee people contrast 
them on the one hmd with physical education for healthy 
development and discipline, and on the other with work. 
But the outcry should be made against games and athletics 
when played in excess and when played badly, not against 
games- and atjiletics at their best, when played in monlera- 
tion and played sensibly ; for games and athletics are any- 
how effective in their morat and social induences, and 
they are an incentive to Anglo-Saxona to take exercise. 

And they would be almost a complete physical education, 
with very few additional helps, if only they were reasonably 
prepu^ed for, adapted, supplemented by left-hand play, 
etc. ; and, last but not least, understood and appreciated. 

It is the aim of this Alphabet of games and athletics 
to interest people because it will probably improve their 
plajf iteelf, and will enable more people to play with more 
satisfactiori, and therefore will spread games and athletics 
among a vaster public. For, in spite of the brave show 
which Ai^o-Saxons make as players of gomes, nine-tenths 
of us scarcely play at aiL 

Hub motive will not appeal to every one, but it is not the 
only motive which the Alphabet can offer. It can offer 
a certain amount of improvement in personal appearance 
—complexion and figure and general gracefulness. It is 
not a Course that makes a large demand upon money, 
time, space, or energy. That is in its favour again to-day 
when we are hard pressed for all these desirable things, 
and cannot spare much of any of them. 

To others a stronger incentive laay be that the exercises 
are good for the character, and especially for self-control. 
They give a motive for self-control, and they supply a 
healthy imaginaticai — the imagination of play. 

They have more than a few of the advantages of games 
and athletics themselves, which are in reality arts, and 
should be treated as arte, and not only as frivolous recrea- 
tions. It is probable that any one, who practised the 
Alphabet intelligently and regularly, would play gfunes 
better, with more success and more health, as the result. 
For the Alphabet teaches a person to use his large muscles, 
and much of our health depends upon exercise of these. 
He would not be obliged to play gamea themselves so often. 
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though he would enjoy them just as much or more when 
he had the chance of playing them. Ten minutee at the 
Alphabet would keep him in as good training and practice 
on moet days of the week as an hour or two at the play 
it«elf. He would be able to play now, and with eome skill 
and success, instead of meroly watching others at play. 
At present I suppose people watch, and do not play, . 
chiefly because they would not play well enough to enjoy 
the game, and because they are not "fit" enough to play 
'with safety and oomfort. They are out of practice and out 
of training. Now, at short notice, they would be aUe to 
play without severe training, and be able to play a greater 
variety of games. 

The movements which we suggest will be useful for a 
number of purpqsea. In crossing a crowded street they 
are of some hdp ; they enable one to start and change 
one's direction quickly ; they make one observant ; they 
should raise one's standard of skill at Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Golf, Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Fives, Tennis, 
Racquets, Shooting, Walking, Bmuiing, Jumping, Wree^ 
ling. Boxing, Fencing, Swimming, Rowing, Throwing the 
Hunmer, Putting the We^t, Gymnastics, and Dancing. 
A few quotations as to the advantages of such practice, 
which Mr. Edward Lyttelton and Mr. C, B. Fry call " bed- 
room-practice," are given in a special chapter ; but among 
the best authorities to justify us in practising for games 
and athletics are animals. As animals practise games, 
and move about, in preparation for their serious after-life ; 
so we may practise some such Alphabet as this in prepara- 
tion not only for our after-life, but also for those games 
and athletics which to us, as Anglo-Saxons, will be as 
serious as any part of our daily life. " If you cannot be 
serious at Golf," said a player not long ago, " I don't 
believe you can be serious at anything." 

When we study the movements of animals, these should 
give us a clue as tg the right movements of the animal 
man. As preparation for life we may find that these 
movements are an outlet for energy, a recreation, and a 
hobby ; that they are a training for life and for health ; 
that they combine in themselves the play of games and 
a certain mental and moral education. In fact almost the 
whole education of the young animal is by play and move- 
Now we differ from animals in this : that we distinguish 
play and physical c^.kication; andthatwe — so "unnatural,'* 
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is oar life in cities — do not either pUy or phy eicalfy educate 
ourselvee by instinct. Our first steps must be conscious ; 
afterwards we may re-establish the correct instinct. 

It may be asked, How does this Alphabet differ from 
Other Courses of physical education T Let us contrast 
it with a few of them. The military course has interest 
for many, but it may make a man stifi as well as strong, 
aad it doee not exercise his two sides independently, one 
workmg while the oth^ rests ; indeed it includes no 
exercise for repose. The same applies to the Sondow 
Course, which is often foimd positiv^y injiuious to athletes, 
who require prompt power to perform imexpected move- 
ments quickly. The Ling System is to many a tame 
system, unlike anything in which they are int^ested. 
It also neglects repose of the part which is not being used. 
The Delsarte System is a system chiefly for repose, but it 
also IB tame, and has in it no briskness whatsoever. The 
Macdonald fiinith System has litUe or nothing but brisk 
movenients. It, again, does not attend to repose and 
economy of the unused pKrts. I am speaking of it as 
pubhshed. Another System {said to have been invented 
by Sir F. McCoy], consists chiedy of tense and slow move- 
ments. However excellent it may be for the organs, it 
is a strain-system ; it ignores repose ; it is not published. 
Gymnastics are very much published, but are also for the 
most part tense and devoid of repose. They too often 
bring the shoulders forward, and leave the legs und^- 
devdoped, though for remedial purposes, and generally, 
under the care of a sensible teacher, thc^ are invaluable. 

Games and athletics, on the other hand, cannot be called 
a System or a Course ; they are too haphazard. Especially 
do they leave the left side unattended to ; and, whatever 
may be their merits for the skilful player, for the duffer 
they only give about a quarter of the health-exercise that 
they might give. Walking, Running, Swimming, etc., 
are exceUent, but too often they are wrongly done, and 
bad habits are acquired and made almost uneradicable. 
That is the case also in gardening — witness the shape of 
the typical gardener in the country. 

This Alphabet will, it is hoped, in no way interfere with 
any good Course or System of scientific esercise ; but for 
a certain number of people it will have not a little interest 
-and actual enjoyment, because its movements suggest 
something which they love and enjoy doing. We must 
never under-eetimate the effects of enjoyment upon the 
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blood and the wiiol« body — not vague effects, but cbemical 
changes of a thoroughly healthy kind. 

Though the Alphal>et is not complete, yet it does attend 
to mattere which moat other courses neglect : first of all, 
the breathing, which elimi^tes waate-matter, helps 
people to assimilate what they eat, improves the condition 
of the nerves ; then the repose and economy of the mUBcles 
and nervea ; then their practice in promptitude and 
briskness ; ihea the free extension of the body in different 
directions ; then its balance and poise. 

In ctddition, the Alphabet has the well-known advantages 
of all good exercises, being practice in concentration, and 
increasing what ia called the " metabolism," altering the 
circulation, and making the whole life more vigorous. 
The exercises are a practice in self-mastery and self- 
expression, in self-correction and setf-reepect. 

They are not without their intellectual effects, for if 
any one understands the principle of these exercises, and 
why (see Chapter 1} it is important to Learn the A B G of 
a subject well if he is eves going to use the subject in daily 
life, he will have leomt a lesson which he can apply to all 
subjects. Having found it worth while to master an 
Alphabet of Athletics, he will now find it worth while to 
master an Alphabet of whatever he ia going to do. All 
his work henceforth is likely to be more methodical and 
more satisfactory. Incidentally he can gain some know- 
ledge of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Art ; for much 
of the beat ancient art, and more of the best modem art 
than we think, is athletic. 

Perhaps the Alphabet will be also a lesson in criticism, 
since the reader is urged to judge the system by its all-round 
results in his life, and to improve upon it constantly for 
himself. 

For it is a tentative s^tem, desiring alteration as well 
as criticism. It is meant to be an adaptable system; 
not a final law, but merely a beginning, a basis or nucleus 
which is certainly not complete, but is, we hope, safe and 
sound OS far as it goes. 

Now we would urge the reader to leam his Alphabet 
before he begins to write much ; to practise it with close 
attention, adding to it and emending it as he finds good. 
He may expect, on the way, to improve his health, and 
especially his nerves, his personal appearance, and his 
character, and to increase his knowledge and his originality. 
But first let him decide whether games and athletics are 
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worth while ; and if they seem to be, let hitn master as 
Alphabet of them. Well, are they worth while T 

The reader should decide for himself — no one eke can 
do it for him — how far games and athletics are worth while 
in the light of their all-rountj efiects ; bow far this Alphabet 
would improve his standard at games and athletics, and 
keep him in training for them without the necessity for that 
regular practice and play which he probably will not afford. 
Then, according to the value of games and athletics 
and this practice for them, let him spend time and focus 
attention on our exercises ; not following them slavishly, 
but omitting and adding as he finds it advisable, adding 
especially particidar exercises for particular athletics : 
for example, some of those in " A Book of Golf," l«t 
him try the exercises fairly and judge them by their results. 
A fair trial is described in the special chapter of instruc- 
tions. It includes correct form at the very first, and there- 
fore, for most of us, slowness, and concentration of the mind 
upon the particul^ movement. There should be no strain, 
but a gradual increase of extent, pace, and number of 
times. 

If the Sj'stem fails to produce good results, then it 
fails, and there is an end of the matter. I do not guarantee . 
its euocees, nor do I lay down any law here, any more than 
I do about diet. 

In most games I am merely a beginner and a duffer. 
I write down what has helped mo hitherto. Perhaps I 
shall have found something better in another year or two. 
What I do say is that a similar Alphabet has improved 
my games and athletics, and has increased my pleasure 
in them ; and, in life, has made me healthier and less 
deformed ; has improved my character, and increased 
my knowledge, and developed a freer originality. So 
tlus Alphabet may help others also ; that is all I dare to 
say about it. 

At school we were told that there were three kinds of 
sentences — Command, Statement, and Question. This 
book is not a Command, "Do this, everybody." Nor is 
it a Statement about the present and future, " It does 
and shall succeed." It is a Statement about the present 
and the potential. " This Alphabet helps me, and may 
help others." It is a Question, " Does it help you after 
fair trial t " The fourth kind of sentence, the Bbcclamation, 
must be added by the reader himself after fair triaL It 
will be either " Yes " or " No." 



CHAPTER IV 

FROvisos AND wisxnsoa 

It is often B&id that already we Anglo-Saxoiui pay too much 
attention to games. This is quite true of a number of us * 
who play too much and ako play too badly in proportion 
to the time spent. On the other hand the majority of 
Anglo-Saxons do not play our best gamea at all. They 
do not know how to play them. At first it might seem 
that this Alphabet of Athletics won a thing which would 
take up sliU more time over play. But its real effect would 
be far different. It would demand only a few minutes a 
day, and would not exclude other physical education. It 
would lead to a larger number of people playing a leader 
Domber of games, and soon playing them — let us repeat — 
with more success and with more enjoyment. 

Another objection to any serious study like this is the 
old one that games are games, recreation and fri\ olity if 
you like, but not aerious occupation, nor preparation for 
physical or mental life. In another volume of tliia seriee 
we shall answer this objection that games are something 
" light." The best players do not play in that spirit ; 
rather they show an interest and eameetnees, a dogged 
pertinacity, a gentleman-like courtesy, that many people 
do not show in any other occupation in life. 

It may be urged, however, that gomes are good them' 
selves and should be played with concentration, but that 
they should not be made a subject of systematic stutfy, 
This is generaUy put in the form that it is a mistake to 
attend to the mechaniam of play during the play itself. Mr. 
E. r. Benson, one of the moat impartial and sensible of 
athletic writers, after he has suggeBt«d a tew exercises for 
Oolf, speaks admirably as follows : " This dull busineee of 
a chalked line and chalked footmarks is valuable for the 
correction of any error, because when nothing de[)ends on 
the stroke much more attention can be given to method 
than when a hole and even a match hangs on it. It ifi 
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said thexe are forty-two distinct things to be thonght of 
in driving, bnt woe to the man who consciously thinks 
of th^n when he is addressing his ball 1 But in privacy, 
when no ball is there and no one iB the worse for a missed 
shot or two, one can much more consciously and thoroughly 
devote one's mind to the method of the thing. A good 
eye is not a gift that c^ be bought in this way ; the correct 
application of acquired knowledge can. But it is dull : 
there is no getting over that, and being dull it is only 
recommended for thoee parents and gutuviians who take 
their game reelly seriously," Then, in a quotation which 
, we shall cite in Chapter XI, he goes on to say : " Given 
he knows how to play a particular shot and wishes to 
practise it, he will certainly get to learn it quicker by a 
dozen carefully played shots a day in his room, than by 
a couple of wild strike in a round at the game itself." 

It is indeed a mistake to attend to the mechanism during 
play ; but to play witha wrong mechanism is a still greater 
mistake in whatever we are doing, whether it be piano- 
playing or chees or gynmastics or rowing. It follows 
that the best thing to do is to make the mechanism correct, 
not during the play, but before and after it. 

A more serious objection might be that this Alphabet 
of Athletics would not help success at gamfs : for esantple, 
that it would produce, not a conscious stroke (for universal 
experience proves that constant practice outside the play 
makes the play itself nearly automatic, and leaves the con- 
scious mind freeto think of tactics, etc.], but that it makes 
the stroke jerky — not a complete unit, but a series of de- 
lated pieces. This objection does not hold good in reality, 
although it sounds plausible in theory. Take Rowing as an 
example. Let any one study the rowing movements below. 
Tlie accuracy of each part of the action is important. At- 
tentionshould bo paid — byordinarypeople — toeachpartin 
turn. Finally, a single smooth stroke will probably be the 
result. It is the mind and practice that weld different 
members together into one stroke. In my own practice 
for Kacquets and Tennis I can recall at least ten distinct 
portions of 'the whole stroke, but in actual play they now 
work all together, and the joints, so I am told, are no longer 
easy (or even possible) to detect. So it is with the parts 
of the Fencing lunge. 

Others will bring forward a different objection : they wilt 
say, " We have got on well enough without ai^ such 
apprenticeship ; therefore any such ap^a-^iticeehip is un- 
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necessary." Now theee are the geniuB-playera. Somehow 
they do the thing right by inatinct. They do not care at all 
that nine out of every ten people should do the thing wrongly 
because it is natural for moet people to do it wrongly. 
The backward and the duffei^ do not enter into their list 
of people to be cared for. It is round the sun that the 
minor planets inuBt move. But a better lesson is taught . 
by many departmenta ot modem education. What more 
hopeless sight than the poor children of criminals, drunkards, 
etc., in our gutters, unless indeed it be the yoiuig boys and 
girls convicted of theft and other offences, or unless it bo 
the decrepit and maimed who seem to have no profession 
open to them. These we had neglected, until quite recently, 
as the most worthless class in the country. Now they are 
turned into the beet worker^ and producers. The Poor 
Law Schools, the Reformatory Industrial Schools, and the 
Guild of Child's Play, and the Guild of the Brave Poor 
Things, are all turning the despaired-of into useful citizens. 
And we should do the same for the hitherto ignored dufiers 
in play. We should give them a little help by which they 
may learn to play better and enjoy their play more. Our 
object ia not to do away with other practice, still leas to do 
away with play itself ; we want to make the practice and 
the play more useful still and within the reach of larger 
numbers. Every Net-Practice and trial game at Cricket 
would have far greater value if an Alphabet of Athletics 
were mastered also. 

Or perhaps this Alphabet might be contrasted not with 
games ao much as with physical education of a systentatic 
kind. It might be said that this Alphabet is not complete ; 
that it needs supplementing. That is true, and we have 
insisted on this throughout — that the Alphabet, however 
well it be learnt, does need supplementing by other physical 
education, by games, and by work. 

The movements in this At^iabet are not ideal movements ; 
that also is insisted on. But the choice has seemed to lie 
between ideal movements and interesting movements, and 
we have sacrificed a little of the theory for the sake of the 
practice. 

A still more important objection would be that this 
Alphabet is not a sate training for all. That ia true, and 
a doctor's leave should be obtained after a thorough 
examination of heart and lungs, etc. It may be neceeeary 
to adapt the Course to the weakling and make the move- 
ments milder. 
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A last objectif>ii, th&t this Alphabet is tiot the best that 
could be devised even for games and athletics themselvee, 
is quite sound. Hence Tve urge the reader to suggest 
improvements when they occur to him. These I shall be 
happy to adopt in future editions. For the work is at the 
beet of a tentative nature, to encourage the reader to 
think and work out a scheme for himself, and especially 
a scheme with his own favourite forms of sport as the centre 
of attraction. 
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PABT II 

An Alphabbt 
CHAPTER V 

INS'TBVCTIODB FOB USE 



intToduoe the Courses in CaaseU's " Pby^o*] EdiioatoT." 

Do not ex^ciae too soon after meale, and do not over' 
exercise to exhaustion. This is' an easier order to obey 
with regard to my Alphabet than with r^ard to games 
themselves, since there the excitement of competition often 
leads to exceea. But it would be fafer to have a medical 
examination before you begin the vigorous use even (d 
these movements. 

Do not breathe in throngh the mouth, except occasionally 
when the air is fresh, but breathe in and tueU up throu{^ 
the nostrils, and, as a rule, fully and slowly. 

Secure the mairiminn of air and light, but the minimTun, 
of dust and clothing, and especially clothing that cramps 

Do not use the parte that you would gain nothing by 
using ; especially do not frown, and do not grip your hands 
unneceeaarily. 

Be sure to acquire correct form, even if this means maziy 
slow and careful and laboured repetitions, aa it did in my 
own case. In my own case also it meant that a complex 
movement had to be subdivided into many parts, eadi of 
which I tried to master by itaelf. '■ 

Be regular. Regularity should be of occasion rather than 
of time. That is to say, you could exercise after waking, 
well before the evening meal, and just before going to 
bed. There should also be a regularity of place, Uie tutth- 
room being one of the best places. This is for many 
reasons better than to have the habit of exercising say 
at 7.30 a.m. 

At the time of exercise, concentrate the attention upon 
it, as if it were the only thing in the world ; afterwards 
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Bee it in its proper perspective, aa only a part or member 
of the whole Hie. As helps to concentration, the following 
hints may be useful — 

1. Pre-suggestion. Say to yourself sueh a fonnula oa : — 
" I'm going to do this as well as I can ; I'm not going to 
bother about anything else for the nest five minutes ; this 
is simply the only thing to be done." 

2. £iteTest is the great help to concenteation. Realise 
that the practice is worth while for many reasons, and 
therefore study the effects of this Alphabet, and of games 
and athletics. Also understand why such a system may 
be good. 

3. Lookat your muscles, either themselves, or ina mirror. 
This I have found useful at the beginning of practice. 
I^ter it may be necessary to fix one's eyes on a spot, as on 
the Golf -ball in the Golf-exercise. 

4. Apparatus may be helpful. One or two kinds (which 
are manufactured by the Sports Manufacturing Co., of 
30, Cheapeide, E.G.) are suggested in a separate chapter. 

fi. Keep records of your progress — the ease with which 
you can do a movemrait ; the number of times you can do 
it without feeling tired ; and the effects of it on your play. 
, It is a help to write down the dates. 

What 1 have called elsewhere the rfeumfe-plan has been 
most valuable to me. Instead of trying too jnany things 
at once, first master one thing, a ; then add to it 6 ; then 
do a and 6 together ; then master c ; then do a and b and 
c together ; and so on. 

In some cases co-operation ntay be useful. One person 
in a family or a school or a club may set exercisee to another 
or to the others. Tt might be well at first to be taught the 
exercises by a trained instructor, who would see that they 
were performed correctly. Lieutenant Flynn, of the 
St. Andrew's Gymnasium, Ealing, is willing to teach this 
Alphabet to incUviduala or to classes. 

Vary the Alphabet by your own additional exercises and 
substitutes ; take as a model George's " Hundred'Up " 
exercise, and add special exercises for your special games. 
Adapt my exercises to your own conditions, altering them 
to suit your size and shape, etc. ; and kindly write sugges- 
tions of improvements to me. Also adapt them to your 
own conditions, especially to your conditions of time and 
energy. 

It is better for most people to exercise the right and left 
sides separately, if th^ have time. 
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Most of the movemeatB should be equally vigorous and 
fidl in both directions. 

After the exercise, there should be a good wash first with 
warm and then with cool or cold water, followed by rubbing 
and TDOBBage and a few brisk movements to restore the 
circulation. 

Hints about drink and dietary are reserved for another 
volume of the series. 
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Thx First Five Lbttbas : tob Q^ibral Phtsiqub 



D Cassell's " Fbysicol Gdueatw," 

1. Do not Btroiii, but gradually increase the extent, pace, 
number of times, and the variety of the exerciaes. 

2. Do not frown or grip lumeceeaarily. Do not use 
muecles that you would gain nothing by using. 

3. Breathe in fully and slowly, as a rule well up through 
the nostrils. 

4. Concentrate on each movement in turn, regardlees of 
the reet, fixing your eye at first on the muscles which you 
ore using, or their r^ection in the iooking-glaes ; then 
upon a spot on the floor or wall. 

5. When the movement have become easy, imitate the 
whole game in an open apace. This is healthy practice for 
the imagination, and should help the game considerably. 
Thus, imagine some one bowling to you, and make the 
various strokes correctly. 

Our Alphabet begins with an actual A, B, and C — namely, 
Attention, Breathmg, and Correction. Then will come 
Relaxations or Don't use niuscles needlessly, and Stretchings 
or Extensions. Next will follow Positions, and Neck- 
Uovements. The first five of these seven departmonte are 
best manf^ied as an introduction : first, because they ore 
important, and indeed fundamental and indispensable ; 
and secondly because no suitable exercise in any way 
resembling gamee or athletics suggests itaelf. Therefore 
in these departments there is bound to be some drudgery 
until a more ingenious plan of doing them is invented. 
Notice that A does not stand for Air, though the air should 
be as good as possible. A stands for Attention. 

A. AXTEHTION (1) 

Attention, as we have s^d, can come through interest and 
variety, and also, we may add, by short practicee at in- 
tervals, rather than one single long practice. But the way 
to hold the attention depends largely on the individual, who 
will soon find out his own best plut. Pre-suggeetion such 
as " This is worth doing as well as possible, for mai^ reasons. 
I'm going to do it as well as possible" — may be one of the 
most commonly effective plans. 

During the practice of the Alphabet, the attention should 
be focuBsed on the practice, so that the mechanisms may 
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be mastered without " distxacting conditions." During 
the play of the game, the attention should be nearly all 
on the play (the opponent, the bitll, the tactics). Mistakes 
in the mechanism should be chiefly corrected after the play 
is over : otherwise games become drudgery. 
B. Bbsathinos (2) 




u (Lai«i and H«ut, 

The breathing should nearly alwaya be in through the 
nostrils, but, frequently, out through the mouth. It is 
probably thus that we should regularly 
breathe while we are speaking or aing- 
ii^, when the temptation is to breathe 
in through the mouth. The disadvan- 
tages of this latter plan are obvious, in 
diying the mouth and throat, etc. 
Practise all the breathing-exercises, 
and not one only, unless you are what 
may be called a genius-breather — 
that is to say, one who breathes r^itly 
by instinct. 

The first breathing is downwards. 
The figures show how the diaphragm, 
by moving downwards, would press | 
upon and Bqueeze the stomach and 
liver. This ie to enlarge the lung-room 
by letting down the floor of it. Your ^^\,^^ ,^ ^«v"-*' 
lungs are the room that you wish to doiraajidUieAbdomtiioii 
enlarge, so ttot they my t^e in more JJS,'^;^!*.';; 
o^gen to parity and invigorate you. yam Abdomen. Dnwtlie 
It I. .kelp to this breathing to »nd "f™ " "^J'^S 




the abdomen out while you send the ^ugh £t a 
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diaphragm down, thou^ afterwards you should be able to 
Bend the diaphragm down (Fig. 24), while not sending the 
abdomen very far out. 

Now take a deep In-eath in, holding the abdomen in. 





the moTftblc rlbi, ■and the obnt 
valkirMontwiuda u yon Inhale. 
Bihalfl through tbe moath. 



Fia. SO. — Dppa Breatbios 
wKhtlu Dl&phngm np ud Ribs 
Id ; lores tlie biMtli to the top 
oC tbe lungs, putting Uis bana 




your hands upon your " floating " ribs 
I well outwarda (Fig. 25) aa you inhale. 
This we may call the middle breath- 
ing, and it ia like enlarging your room 
by Bending out all the walls. You can 
expand outwards in front, to the sides 
and behind. 

For the third kind of breathing 
(Fig. 26), fiffit inhale through the 
nostrils fully and send the diaphragm 
down. Then draw it up, draw the 
abdomen iu, expand your chest-walls, 
then keep them as rigid as possible ; 
force the breath up to the top of the 
lungs. Fitzaimmona recommends the 
position of Fig. 27 tor this purpose. 

The next kind should not be prac- 
tised to excess. It is to hold the 
breath in when your natural ten* 
dency would be to let it out. Fiac- 
tiae each breathing in turn, holding 
it in when you have inhaled it. 
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Other vftrietiee wre important, but we do not wish to 
make this fiiBt leeeon too complicated. The relaxing 
breathing will be described directly. 

Develop especially the breathing in which you are 
weakest. It may be your lower, or your middle, or your 
upper. I think it will probably be your upper. Bemember 
that in severe games and athletics you will want them all, 
for they will all together help to give you endurance as well 
as calmness. Just as the man who loses his head is apt to 
get out of breath, so the man who gets out of breath is apt 
to lose hifl head. The ordinary practice of an athlete is 
only to exert his full breathing when he is engaged in his 
games or athletics. It is far better to exert the full 
breathing occasionally in anticipation of that strain, and 
especially to practise the part in which you are weakest. 
Hence we come to the oorrective and complementary 
practice. 

c. cobbeonons asd cobbeotivb and compi^mentabt 
Pbaotice (3) 

Few movements of games and athletics are " natural " 
to the ordinary person : his first attempts are in bad style. 
The average beginner at Cricket tends to pull across when 
ho tries to play forward ; at Boxing or Fencing he tends to 
turn hia front foot sideways, not to point it straight out. 
Even at Walkmg and Running he is almost sure to move 
incorrectly, aa W. G. George points out when he recom- 
mends his " Hundred-up " as a room-praotice and prepara- 
tion for races. He alludes to several conunon errors of 
niost walkers and runners, and urges all to master the 
ABC, the correct mechanisms, before they do much actual 
walking and running, which would only confirm bad 
habits. "Study form rather than pace. . . . Do not expect 
to get true action in a moment. . . . Care must be taken not 
to start too fast in any practice. . . ." 

But if we have begun incorrectly, then we must cOTrect 
ourselves, either acquiring the right positions and move- 
ments afresh from the beginning, or else getting some expert 
to tell us precisely what oiu faults are, and then trying to 
remove these one by one. 

Corrective and complementary practice is the third letter 
of the Alphabet. It is a large order, but a necessary one 
if we are to justify our Systran as physical education. Many 
corrective exercises may be done on the inclined plank, 
which we shall describe under Apparatus. For example. 
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it will help to put the Bhoulders and the apine and the feet 
and toes right. Part of corrective and complemontarj' 
practice la left-sided exorcise, which nearly all of ua neglect. 
A whole article ia devoted to the subject in Casaell's 
" Physical Educator." 

Most of us also are too tense. We must leom to relax, 
so that we do not waste our valuable energy. 

D. Reiaxdjo, ob don't use MusoLEa hbedlbsblt (4) 
■• This syBtem of relaxing is not ideal, for we should leara 
to relax the two sides independently, as we Bhould do in bo 
many gamee and athletics, and in daily life ; but few would 




have the patience to practise thia, bo we suggest a relaxing 
of the two aides together. 

The first exercise is a sitting exercise. Sit well forward 
on the edge of a bed or of a chair without arms. Lot the 
body be inclined slightly forward from the hips, but let the 
spine be straight laterally. Let the feet be comfortably 
firm in front of you. Now take a deep and full breath in 
through the nostrils, sending the diaphragm well down, 
and tix&n the cheat-walla well out while you bring the 
diaphragm up. This inward breathing should lift up the 
trunk and the shouldera and the head, as in Fig. 28. Hold 
the breath in for a second or two ; then allow it to ooze 
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out of its own accord ; do not force it out, and. above all, 
do not strain or frown. Ab you breathe out, let youreelf go. 
First the eyelids will droop ; then the head will come 
forward ; then the body will begin to come forward also, 
the spine curving gradually until at length you are in the 
limp position which Fig. 29 shows. Now you are relaxed. 
All the time breathe in deeply and fully, and take advantage 
of every outward breath to relax more and more. Your 
hands had better hang down heavy at your sides as if. to 




repeat the old phrase, they were lumps of lead at the end 
of pieces of string. Stay thus for half a minute or so ; then 
brii^ your hands backwards. ThiBwill raise your bodyand 
straiten your spine. Then gradually lift your head and 
yout eyes as you take an invigorating breath inwards. You 
are now awake again, as in Fig. 2S. 

This exercise you can practise in a very modified form in 
public, drooping the head shghtly, and making the hands, 
and certainly tiie face {which may smile), slightly more 
reposeful and pleasant to look at ttuin they usually are. 

The full e^iercises can only be p^ormed in private, or in 
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public with a eeiiae of ite humovir and grotesquenesa. The 
mere £aat that it ia groteeque is not proof that it ia not 
valuable. 

Or you can do the exercise standing instead of Bitting. 

After having come down to the relaxed position, standing 
instead of sitting, you can as it were clfunber down upon 
the floor quite slowly — for there is no hurry — and after the 
fashion suggested by the series of illustrations in the 
" Physical Educator," till at length you are lying flat upon 
yow back with your arms out at your sides. 

The Plank-exercise of Fige. 30 and 3 1 will ne<^ no explan- 
ation : in this case the excess of blood does not rush to the 
head, as it nught if you were lying flat on the floor. As 
you breathe in, lift the arms up and twck (Fig. 30). As you let 
the breath ooze out, let the arms drop and become very 
limp, as in Fig. 31. {A special bedroom-plank, with book 
of instructions, is made by the Sports Manufacturing 
Company, of 30, Cheapside, E.C.) 



£. EziEtrsiONS (fi) 

When you are tired by sitting for a long while, you find 
it a relief to extend your arms upwards and outwards and 
then relax them. The stretching seems to help the relaxing 
and to lead to jt naturally. Two sorts of stretchings are of 
great importance to the body, particularly when it is 
hampered by clothing and uncomfortable seats and 
crowded rooms and streets. A good stretching-practice 
ie to pretend that youareona " try-your-height "machine. 
Stretch upwards with the head. Then, keeping the head 
stretched upwards, stretch upwards and then outwards vdth 
the arms, and stretch in other directions also. The inclined 
plank (manufactured by the above-mentioned company) 
is one of the simplest kinds of apparatm for stretching 
work. It will enable you to stretdx the shoulders back, 
the arms down and out, the heels and then the toes down, 
etc. Many of the exercisee below will involve full extensions 
of difEerent parte. No. 7, in Chapter II, involved several 
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Thb Next Futbbn Lbttbbs: 

Fob Games Ahd Athlbtios In 
Genebal. 

Thb! following poeitiona and moveinente are not, like the 
ling Drill, arranged in strictly scientific ord^. Neither 
SIB they graduated, aa they would be by tbia or the German 
System and by all competent English inslructors. I pre- 
Ut to trust to these individual iostruotors to introduce the 
more severe exercises by " leading up " exercises. 

(6) PosmoHS 

During the greater part of our lives we shoiild be resting 
the greater part of our body. During a third of our livee 
we are likely to be in bed. It we divide the day into three 
eights, we have eight hours for work, eight for eating and 
recreation, etc., eight for sleep. The athlete in particular 
knows how important it is for him to sleep and rest well. 
It. is not always easy for him to sleep well. The next 
best thing ia to try to find a reasonable position, a position 
which will not encourage the feeling of worry, liiia will 
be the first position which he should practise, and Fig. 32 
(on page G4) shows an example of it in the body lying fiat 
on its back upon the fioor, the arms being stretched out at 
right-angles to the body, or else, if this be more comfortable, 
down close to the sides. 

A sitting position is shown in Fig. 33. The spinal 
column shoi;ild be straight laterally but inclined slightly 
forwards from the hips. The chin should not be poked 
forward. If the legs are crossed in one direction, they 
should be oroeaed in the other direction at intervals, to 
restore tiio balance. 

The position for alertness is at the oth^ extreme. It is 
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shown in Fig. 1, the illuatration of the skeleton adapted 
from Peter Latham, one of the most prompt of movers. 
The figure is ready to start in any direction in a moment. 
It is quite possible that the individual athlete will prefer 
some other pose, but this is not a bad one for ordinary pur- 
poses. The boxer's waiting position should abo be studied. 




When wo habitually take the wrong position, then we 
need corrective positions and exercises. The inclined 
plank will give some of these. Lyii^ upon it on one's 
back, one can stretch one's arms down ; one can go through 
the action of skipping, or the action of the breast-stroke 
of the arms in awimming (Figs. 76and foil.). Standing on 
it, one can give a free awing from the hips, or stretch down 
wiUi the leg that is the shorter, keeping the shoulders 
.squared. These are a few samples of corrective move- 
ments which may help a better position of the body. 



(7) NECK- 

The golfor knows how important it is for him to keep 
his eye on the ball, or his head facing the ball, while hJs 
shooldera move round with hia trunk. The neck thus 
receives a considerable amoimt of exerciBe. Certain move- 
ments of the neck will help athletics a great de&L The 
back of the neck may be supported with the hands, or may 
be massaged by the hands during the exercises, which have 
been described in the " Courses for Uen and Women " in 
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Caaedl's " Phyeical Educator." The iUustrations show 
the directions of the moveraents. 

The head ia sent back and then the chin is drawn in. 
The head ia sent forward ; the chin ia kept in (Fig. 34). 

The head is turned sidewaye first in one direction then 
in the other : the chin is kept in (Fig. 36). 




The head is bent over eideways, first in one direction 
then in the other (Fig. 36). 
The head is turned sideways, and tlien a bow is made to 

B direction, then in the 
other. During the rotation the face should be towards the 

In all these neck-exercises care must be taken to 
stand or sit rightly, with the shoulders squared, and 
to make the movements so far that we feel a slight 
resistance, but not so far that we strain oureelvee. Cer- 
tainly the ordinary neck movements should not he 
done fast. 

A curious old book on calisthenics, by De Laepte, gives 
special exercises for the eyes. Ridiculous as it may sound, 
no one who thinks of athletics can deny that special exer- 
cises might be very valuable. To move the eyes from side 
to side, from comer to comer, up and down, and then 
round, is not an interesting or pleasant practice ; but ite 
use is quite obvioua. 
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(8) FOOT AMD LEO MOTEUBNTa 

For moat purpoBes the feet are weight-lifters and weight- 
boldei;« ; but, as ballet-dancers know, they must learn 
litbeneas and quickneea before they leam this heavy work. 
So praotiee Exercise No. 4 (CSiapter II). 
^ A special kind of foot-drill useful for many ball games, 
Buoh as Lawn Tennis and Bacquets, is to stand in the alert 
pOBiti<m (Fig. 37) ; then, imagining a ball to be coming to 




<lgl 



- — Att«nutlve Foot- 
■ beton a Forehuid 
8trok« raduMdlmn "BiKQUeU, 
Ble." "Iithmlui T,lhHrT.''l. 



the Forehand side, to form the Forehand position, ea in 
Fig. 38, and make a Forehand stroke ; then, to come back 
to the alert position, and form the Backhand position, as in 
Fig. 39, and make the Backhand stroke. The ball-game 
exerciser may be useful here. Anyhow, auoh positions, 
if th^ are easily formed (and they can be eeiaily formed by 
bedroom-practice], will turn the difficult stroke into an easy 
stroke. 

The foot-moTementa for back-play at Cricket are sug- 
gested by Fig. 40. Standing in the waiting position for 
batting at Cricket (see- Fig. 9), imagine a ball to wluch 
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you have to play back. Move the feet as in tho illustration 
(40), and, for practice of back play to a high ball, draw up 
and back the left hand and elbow as you would in Cricket. 
Do the exercise with the left side also (Fig. 41). 






BUoke (ditto). 

The movements of the feet for cutting, driving, etc., can 
be practised similarly. See the special Chapter. 

More generally, step-dancii^ is useful. Mr. C. B. Fry 
recommends it for athletics, and so does the Head Master 
of a private school at Winchester. Dancing itself is of 
course very valuable. Peter Latham says that if you can 
do the Polka step, you can do many right movements for 
Racquets and Tennis, and certainly nothing can be more 
Buccesaful than bis foot-movemente. He playa with his 
feet as much as with his head. 

To rise on the toes, and to rise first on one toe, then on 
the other, is again good for practice, as well as a relief from 
too long standii^ or too long brain-work. 

The art of starting in any direction, from the alert 
position, ia invaluable. Standing in the alert position, as in 
Fig. 1, spring on to each foot in turn in various directions 
without loss of poise, as in Fig. 42. This illustration shows 
the figure after it has made t^e step forwards. It is just as 
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important to be able to step backwardB. Interest ia given 
to these if you make a few chalk-marks on the floor, showing 
the dietancea to which you can easily step or jump when you 
begin the practice. You will find that after a month you 
will be able to step a good many inches further with equal 

A variant from this is not only to spring forwards but 




also to start running. Two Bt«ps should be sufficient, and 
in fact would be all that a narrow apace allows. 

The effect of theae exercises upon the mind is extraordi- 
nary ; tor one cannot make a conscioue movement without 
doing something to form a mental habit, and the mental 
habit of rapid starting in any direction, followed by re- 
covery of poise, is one of the most deeirable in life. 

As an exercise tor the feet and legs together, end to some 
extent an exercise in balance and poise, one may cite the 
admii'able " Hundred-Up," invented by W, G. George, 
the great runner, who describes it as follows: — 

" (o) Preliminary practice for preparing the leg-muscles 
for the more severe strain reqiiired of them for the ' Hun- 
dred-Up ' exercise. 

" Draw two parallel lines on the ground eighteen inches 
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long and eight inches apart. Place one foot on the middle 
of each line. Stand ^t-footed, the feet lying perfectly 
straight on the lines. The arms should be held naturally, 
loosely, flnd nearly straight, with a slight forward inclina- 
tion, the body being upright and straight. Now raise 
one knee to the height of the hip, that is precisely in the same 
way as in walking, only the knee action is higher — and bring 
the foot back and down again to its original position, 
touching the line lightly with the ball of the foot ; repeat 
the raiBing and lowering of the leg ten to thirty timee ; and 
repeat with the other leg. Practically this amounts to 
b^ncing the body on one leg, while 
exercising the other. Care must be 
taken that the knee cornea to the 
level of the hip every time. This may 
not be found easy at first, but prac- 
tice will soon bring about tJie desired 
reeult. Great attention must be paid 
to keeping the body upright and the 
legs and feet c[uite straight while exer- 
oising. Fractise slowly until the 
necessary balance is acquired and the 
exercise accomplished with ease. 
Otherwise the ' Hundred-Up ' will be 
found unsatisfactory. Having 
thoroughly mastered the correct form, 
the student may turn his attention 
to — ' 

' Hundred-Up ' 




ITO. 4S. — Qeargn'M " Hnn- 



"Prepare lines as for the preliminary dred'up" BianiM (altar 
practice. Stand on them as before, w. a. BMaje-i model), 
except that the body must be balanced 
on the boll of the foot, the heels being clear of the ground, 
the head and body being tilted very slightly forward, and 
the hands down by the sides. Now spring &om the toe, 
bringing the knee to the level of the hip (Fig.43),as in the 
slower exercise — letting the foot fall back to its original 
position. Bepeat with the other leg, and continue raising 
and lowering the legs alternately. This action is exactly 
that of running, except that instead of the legs moving for- 
ward, the foot drops into the original poeitioD qd the ground. 
" The main[point to remember is, correct action. The 
kneee| mnst[,be brought at each stride up to the level of the 
hip, while as the knee comes down, the foot behind should 
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be carried farther backwards and level with the backs 
When the knee is brought higher than the hip, the body is 
thrown out ot ite perpendicular backwards ; when the toot 
is thrown out behind farther than level with the back, the 
body is correepondingly forced forward. Either ia a hin- 
drance to form and pace, the two objects striven for by 
those who train, whether for health or competition. All 
Bach will undoubtedly derive more braie&t from doing their 
practice correctly than the reverse. 

" While doing the ' Hundred-up,' use the arms as in 
running, i.e. hold them almoet at full length, and swing 
them half-way across the cheet, forward and backward a 
few inches behind the back as each stride is taken. A good 
I^actice is to stand still on the lines and use the arms as in 
runnii^, putting plenty of force into the work, so as to 
loosen the muscles ot the Bhoulders, and make the upper 
part of the frame active and pliable, in order that it may 
act in perfect union with the legs when the ' Hundred-up ' 
is performed." 

Now obviously this is not running, but only a start for- 
wards and a correct action for running ; but it is well that 
the athlete should acquire this first, for it prevents the legs 
from moving in unnecessary directions. It gives a general 
habit of straightness and directneea. Having aoquircd it 
for the straight-forward direction, you should acquire 
it for the sideways directions also, doing the movements to 
yovu* right and to your left aa welL For in athletics, as in 
lite, it does not always pay to walk perfectly straight in 
front without turning to the side ; occasionally the nearest 
way is the way back and then the way round, and not the 
way ri^t through. 



9. WALKIKa, BCHHIMa AND IWDOINa. 

Fot correct form inordinary straight runnings, probably 
nothing can be better'than this Hundred-TJp of George's. 
TTJH plaua of insisting on correct form before one does the 
thing itself, the walking or running, is thoroughly scientific. 

Figs, a and 45 show correct actions for the Half -Mile and 
Sprint respectively, after George's model. His book on 
" Training " gives excellent advice for runners. 

Of course the walk and run itself are.an invaluable exer- 
cise. I have noticed that, if I walk witiiout running, I am 
apt to think all the time and perhaps to find the movement 
dull. If I run continuously, I get tired before I have 
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gone a long diBtance, for I do not care to run vay 
Sowly, It, howevw, I run for thirty or thirty-five yarda 




Jla. 4S.— TWO oonect stylea 
for the Bprlat falter George's 
modele). 

at nearly fall pace, then walk till I have recovered my breath, 
i can go for an enormous distance without fatigue. The 
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ovity otbCT way in which I have managed to enjoy a lottg 
raa was when Z took a hoop with me, at school ; but I 
was stopped because this was oalled undignified. As a 
matter of fact, it made tlie run interesting, and I Icnow now 
that it would have been good practice for ball-games, 

I 
I 
0/ 



CO ^^ 



^ 



ack-huid Foiltliiai la 



interesting must be infra dig and frivolous I 

We have already given the foot-drill by which one can 
pass from the alert position into the Forehand or Back- 
hand position (Fig. 46), and we have already mentioned the 
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value of the Folka step. Now combine the two : from the 
alert position pass iato the Forehand position, and in that 
position, with right leg atift and left 1^ slightly bent, move 
about in various direotions, as in Fig. 47. now with short 



steps and now with long. Keeping in this same position 
wiUi respect to the front and side walls of your bedroom, 
let UB say, practise moving about backwards and forwards 
and sideways, making imaginary stroke now and then. 

Now do the same for the Backhand position (Fig. 48); 
only in this case, unless you turn very far round, you will 
have the left leg stifE and the right leg slightly bent. 
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The ut of ruiming backwards is ueeful in many fonoB of 
athletics ; but it is very seldom practised. In. a few weeks 
one can nearly donble ons'a pace without loss of balance. 




0=^ 



R. F. Doherty told me that for smashing a ball at Lawn 
Tennis, and indeed for Lawn Tennis generally, if one played 
the all-round game both back and forward, it was essential 
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to be able to step back quickly and accurately, keeping 
one's poise and one's bearings generally, knowing where 
the linee of the court ate. This is easily praotised in a 
bedroom. One may mention incidentally that walking 
backwards hae been found a good cure for headaches of 
certain kinds. 

The movements needed in Boxing are different, for there 
one may have to circle round an opponent. In Ball-games 
one usually faces in the same general direction ; for example, 
one faces the net. In Boxing, the opponent is a spot and 
not a line, and one may have to go round and roimd that 
spot. A Punch-ball, or an im^inary opponent, will give one 
the necessary practice. As one circles round and dodges 
round, one m.ust keep one's poise and occasionally strike 
out with full force, and then rapidly recover and be ready 
to move again. Tlie man who is " quick on hiB pins," oan 
make up for a good deal of deficiency in technique. 

I imagine that there could be few better exercises tor the 
fee£, and for runnings and dodgings, than those that 
oome into " Jujitsu " ; which is to be learnt as a separate art. 
It seems to be one of the best practices for observation, 
concentration, alertness, and poise. 

Different again from the above runnings are the runnings, 
which we shall suggest again in a special chapter, when 
one is dribbling the ball at Association or Bugby, orvben 
at Rugby one is playing half or three-qu^i^ers. To dodge 
mems to control one's body-weight under extremely 
difiBoiJt conditions. Success in it depends not only upon 
the feet, but also upon the trunk and the neck. 



(10) JOIFINO, BTO. 

The hop, skip, and jump movements are familiar to every 
one. l^ey may be combined and varied to a wonderful 
extent. Skipping, if done with a rope, forms a very fine 
exercise, especially if the rope be swung backwards and not 
always forwanls, bo as to send the shoulders back and the 
chest out. Care should be taken to keep the chin in and the 
back reasonably hollow. 

Jumping may be practised with the Plank set at different 
heights. Perhaps vaulting should be tried first. With 
regard to jumping, the Swedish drill is excellent in this, 
that it insistA on &e movements being correct at the start. 
As we have said elsewh^e, the fact that the pupils begin by 
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doing the jump as six movementB doee not make the whole 
moventent eventueilly jerlcy, and a mere set of detached 
pieces. Ultimately the bIx parts are welded together into 
a unit. It IB characteriatio of the Oemuui gymnaetio 
system to insist on similar methods of learning every move- 
ment, several easy thiuge being conabined by d^rees into 
a thing so hard that at first the pupil would have mode a 
thorough mesa of it. The pupil might have practised 
it as a whole movement thousands of times without ever 
learning to do it rightly. By dividing it up into parts, he 
learns to do it ri^tly, eaeily, and quickly, and he never 
forgetfl vrh&t he Ims learnt. Hrare is a typical quotation 
from Melio's " Manoal of Swedish Drill," from a section on 
leaping without apjiaratus ; — 

" Free leaps are executed without appliances, and 
form an excellent preparatory course to the leaps over a 
fixed object. Th^ are made on the spot, without turning 
the body, or by turning to the left or right in the act of 
leaping, usually in six distinct movements. (1) Raising 
the heels, (Z) Imee bending outwards, (3) straightening the 
legs tuid leaping upward, (4) alighting on the toes with bent 
knees and body erect, (5) stretching the knees, (fi) placing 
the heels on the floor. As the third and fourth movement* 
practically merge into each oth^, it may be found advisable 
to count and divide these preparatory exercises into five, 
instead of six parte. 

" Compound Leaps. — Another valuable series of leaps 
on the tpot ore accomplished by (a) separating and closing 
the l^B whilst executing the third movement, (&) throwing^ 
out the arms horizontally sideward whilst executing the 
leap, (c) throwing out both the arms and legs whilst exe- 
cuting the third movement, thence resuming the original 
position in the fourth movement. 

" Forward Leap is executed in six movemento by 
taking two paces forward from the fundamental position, 
thence springing forward, alighting on the toes, in knee-bend 
position, afterwards straightening the knees and placing 
the heels on the floor. 

" Directions. — In all leaping exercises the equililare 
should be preserved whiUit executing the fourth movement, 
the arms being usually kept in a vertical position, slightl]' 
at the rear of the legs. 

" The powers of equihbre are not so necessary in the 
performance of this leap as in the previous free leaps on the 
spot, but a greater and more general exertion is called forth. 
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" In the running high leap, which is accomplished by 
taking a short run prior to its execution, the pupils are to 
spring from the left and right foot alternate^, the left 
being exercised first, a rule which shonld be stnctly en- 

(11) FDBHINO, FUIXINO, AND CLIUBIITO 

J do not froggeet that pushing and pulling be practised 
much at first, unices under the supervieion of a tactful expert. 
But when the quicker movements have become easy, then 
one may begin safely to push against resistance (say 
against a wall), or to pull against resistance, using some 
Extending Bxeiciser (the Whitely, or the kind suggested 
in the " Physical Educator," viz., 
the Extension and Anti-grip, made 
by the Sports Manufacturing Co., 
of 30, CheapBide). \^^th the ap- 
paratus is provided a book of 
ordinary m-ovements. 

Weight-lifting in moderation will 
hurt iew males. It can hardly be 
called a game, but it appeals to a 
number of people who otherwise 
are quite unintereeted in Physical 
Culture. Only q>eed should come 
first. 

Actual climbing is a matter of 
pulling and pushing with the legs. 
Tha« are opportunities for its prac- 
tice everywhere, and there is no 
doubt that, if carefully done, it helps 
the breathing, the digestion, the 
excretion, and the action of the -^ 
heart, as well as the foot and leg, 
©to. But how can we climb in an ..ko. «.— w»ik np the m- 

„^S^^,^ —s™^ > '^'^ PUnk, on the balli ud 

ordina^ room ! tow of the iut. 

An Inclined Flauk* may be of 
the greatest help. A special pamphlet givee a more 
thorou^ course of plank-exercises. The inclination of the 
plank should be made more and more severe by degrees. 
As a few samples we select the following movements. 

Keep the back hoUow and tlie chin in. WaJk up the 
plank and down again, first on the balls and toes of the 
Feet (Elg 40), then on the heels, tunung|.round at the top. 
• To Iw obuiwd tX 10, Cbovtila. 
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Now do the same without turning at the top, walking 
Dp forwM^ and coming down backwMde, and vice versa. 

(12) BAI,ANOE AlTD FOISi: 

In addition to the exercise of George's, and Cycling of 
course, one may, for the sake of balance, practise walking 
along a line on tiie floor, as if it were a narrow edge, or 
walking up and down the inclined plank with the eyes up 
and in front, as far as one can manage it without tumblii^ 
off. Then one can render the balance harder by holding 
the amiB out or up. Or one can set the plank edgeways, 
and walk on the edge. 

Skating is of course admirable, and artificial ice now 
allows us to skate in cities. I have friends who do roller- 
skating on the flat roof of their house. A modified form 
of skating can be tried in a bedroom. Mr. E. F. Benson 
has several admirable exercises for the bedroom. His 
Golf-exercises are described elsewhere. His skating exer- 
cises for the various adges and turns need not be given in 
detail here, but the reader would be able to work some out 
by himself. They are not skating, but they have in them 
the memory and imagination and feeling of skating, and 
are excellent practice in the art of balance. Care should 
be taken that the body is in the right position, the chiii 
being fairly in, and the b«ck fairly hollow. 

(13) LtTKOEIKO 

A Lunge has already been included in No. 2, of Chapter 
II, when we gave the forward-play for Cricket. One should 
also practise lungeing with the other leg forward. After 
the lunge one should recover balance and be ready to start 
quickly. 

The Boxing and Fencing Lunges will be described below. 

(14) BOWUNO, 8EBVING AND SMASHING AT r.4WN TENOTS, 

A bowling exercise was the first of the Sample -movements, 
in Chapter n (q.v.). A Lawn-Tennis Service should be 
begun as in Figs. 50 and 61, with the right shoulder and 
head and trunk bent back, Then up and round comes 
the arm at its full extent (Fig. 62) ; then down and across, 
till it ends as in Fig. S3. 

Figs. 64 and CS represent this as a free movement without 

apparatus. 
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Then a aimilar service should be tried withth« leftside. 
Begin slowly in order to ensvure full extensions and general 
correctnees. 

This Lawn Tennis service has been described in the 
" Physical Educator." It can be practised with a light 
club*. As a variant for this eorvice, stoop down first witti 
legs as Btiff as possible, and pick up an imaginary ball ; 
then go through the service. After it, thoogh not till you 





have had a full follow-through, recover the alert position 
and be ready to start forwards. In this rapid recovery and 
forward start the Americans excel us. They seem to be 
up at the net the moment they have served. 

Later on, instead of stooping down to pick up the b^, 
make a little start either backwards or forwards, as if you 
were going to smash a ball which is now too far 
behind you or too far in front of you. 

Other services are suggested in the special chaptea'. 
(below). 

The Bowling-exerciae of No. 1 (Chapter II) is not very 

different. In both these the weight starts on the back leg, 

and the back arm is brought down and the trunk is brought 

back, and the head also. Then the weight of the body 

■ Tbe Sporti UumbctminB Co. sells a speoW kind. 
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is tranBferred to the other foot while the arm moves round 
at its full extent, ^e follow-through of bowlii^ ia not 
at all unlike the follow-through of this Lawn Tennis service. 

Nor, again, is putting the weif^t an altf^ether different 
movement from the Lawn Tennis service, except that in 
it the right foot cornea quite off the ground at the end. In 
pnttii^ the weight, be careful that the right hand passes 
quite close to the right ear. Do not swing it out too far 
to the side. 

Weight-lifting may also be dossed here — at least a 
peonlior kind of weight-lifting ma^. There are of oonise 




laany varieties. An exercise suggested in Cassell's " Course 
for Men," shows how a stretcher may with advantage bo 
employed tor practice. 

The Bowling and Service exercises are among the healthi- 
est and most useful for games and athletics in general. 

A Backhand stroke at Lawn Tennis and a Forehand 
stroke at I^wn Tennis should not perhaps be treated alto- 
gether separately from the Golf-swing to be described 
directly. These movements are shown in the illustration. 
First the arm is brought back nearly as far as it will go. 
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taking the trunk back with it. The head, however, is 
looking at aa imagiiiary ball to the side, as in Fig. S6. Then 
a swoop round ia made, with the wrist and hand up, and 
a follow-through wiU leave one in the poeition shown in 
Fig. 67. 

For apparatus, we should suggest first of all no apparatus 
at all, except perhaps an anti-grip exerciser to keep the 
hand free. This will help to give the arm flexibility and 
speed. Later on, a light club* may be held in the htmd. 

The back-hand volley oS the pent-house at real Tennis 
givea another useful movement which would come in as 
practice for Sword-play or Singlestick. It will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. 

(18) BODY-SWIHaS, OOLF-SWINQS, ETC. 

A Golf-Bwing has been outlined in No. 3 of C3iapter II. 




Ita.lU.— AFnlKnltBrSIinnn- Fu. 60.— A man Tlgatoui 

buy). I'uU (tttet AM). 

* See IootODt< to paga TO. 
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When we try to keep our eye on the ball, we realise how 
much depends on the proper control of the neck-muBclee. 

As a varumt for this, ^irowing the hammer is iasomo 
ways an even more powerful exerciae. It need not be 
described in detail ; an expert would show a proper series 
of movements. 

The pull at Cricket is a kindred movement ; this, again, 
needs httle description. It should be done first with the 
body fairly upright (Fig. 68), then with a step forward 
(Fig. 66), then with a good lunge forwards, as in Fig. 60, 
It should be tried left-handed as well as right, as in Fig. 61. 




niigo MItsi W. Q. Grace). 



LeH-bsnded FuU. 



Tlie Hockey swing is a somewhat milder form of the 
Golf-swing and Cnoket-pull. lu preparatory and foUow-up 
positions are shown in Figs. 62 and 63. 

The plain Body-swing, such as I find very useful for many 
games, u. shown m Figs. 84 and 66. It should be done with 
equal vigour (but no strain) m both directions. 

Diseus-t^owing (Fig. 66) involves a Body-swing of a 
somewhat different kind. 

(16) HOWINO AND BBNDIKCl 

Rowing is a special art. We should not suggest that the 
BU-round athlete should begin by using the two sides of his 
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body togeth^. We want him to get control of the two 
Bides separately, a control which the tjrpical rower seldom 
pcttseeses. He is slow on his legs, and has little independent 
maatery of unexpected inovementB such as one gets at 
Boll^amee. If he occasionally practises each side of his 
body in turn, keeping tlie other side still and relaxed, he 
win pOThaps suffer lees from rowing than most oaremen do. 
Tbo iUustnttions (Figs. 67 to 71) should be a sufiBcieat 




-«« 



guide to tiie general movements needed. They are adapted 
from the excellent Isthmian Library Volume, which 
should certainly be consulted. 
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In these poaitione one notices bow the chin is kept in 
and the back is reasonably hollow. The forward stretch 




ia eaay enough to understand. As one begins to come 
back one does not bend the arms. They are kept stiff 
until the trunk has done its work. Then the arms are bent 
And the wrists come down and the ums are bent, as in the 
diagrams. But for special instruction 
on rowing, we must tetex the reader to 
the advice by Lehmann, or to some 
other writer, or, better still, to some 
good teacher ; for there are many 
points of form which should be Studied, 
so that a bad style may not become a 
habit at the start. 

Either a free movement may be 
made, or else a wand or stick may be 
held in the hand, or else some rowing 
apparatus may be used. 

More interesting to many is the 
imitation of wicket-keeping and field- 
ing, as shown in a subsequent chapter. 
One squats down, and, for wicket- 
keeping, one stMtches in various 
directions to catch an imaginary ball. 
One stretches not only the arms but 
also the trunk. 

"'Si.rfM'^i^H^i.sr ^""^ «^'**^ <^ *^« ««">« «•«?**"•> 

tiiiipMdi. one may stoop in various directions. 
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With one arm pick up aa imaginary ball and throw it in, 
in the way described below, or witii some other action. 
Fig. 72 BhowB a two-handed, and Fig. 73 a right-handed 
stretching. Of course, like the other exercises, this one 
should be done with the two hands alternately. The move- 
ment is useful for Fives and other games. Care should be 
taken that the head does not poke forwards. 

(17) swiHUma, and foreasm and wbist iixkboise 

Kga. 74 to 79 illustrate practices for the Breast-stroke in 
swimming. The head 
should be held further 
back, and attention 
should be paid to cor- 
rect breathing. 

First the backs of 
the bands come 
(mder the chin, then 
the hands go out for- 
wards, with their 
backs up and thtunbs 

together ; then their backs are turned inwards, their 
palms outwards, and they sweep out and round tUI they 
come to the position of Figs, 78 and 79. From this they 
come up to ^e firBt position again, and repeat the move- 
ment. 

It is useful to practise each side independently, keeping 
the other side relaxed. 
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AfterwardH add the leg-movementa, " co-ordinating " 
the erioB and the lege later on. 

These exercises involve a turn of the wrist, but the 




B wilata tamed 



Moodonald Smith wriet 'movement is a far better one. 
Keeping the left hand and arm limp, taking the right elbow 
up against the ribs. Clench the ri^t hand, and bring it as 




no. 79. — Tbe amu impt icnmd uti oat ; on Uu Pteiik. 

in Fig. 80, so that the thumb faces you, and the back of 
the hand is turned away from you. l«t the thumb go to 
the right as far as it wUL Now, as you unclasp the hand, 
rotate it round, the thumb going across and round to the 
left, as far as it can, till the back of the hand faces you, 
almost as in Fig. 81 (exaggerated). Perform Uie move- 
ment with a vigorous snap, then come back to the first 
position with a vigorous snap also. We must refer to 
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Mr. Macdooald Smith himsdf for more special exerciBea of 
the wrist and fingers. 




Fia. 80.— A WrU-matemeDt : 

(18) OATCHEHO 

It is doubtful vriiether anything can quite take the place 
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of catching with a ball. A good exercise is to throw a bnll 
of plain indiarubber, or a Fing-Fong ball, up against a mark 
on the wall, and then catch it. The American way of 
catching certain balls, and eapeoially those that come 
towards the face, is quite different from ours and, I think, 
more sensible. Anyhow it would be hard to improve upon 
American fielding. The attitude is shown in Fig. 82.- The 
American boys at Base-ball drop far fewer catches than 
we do at Cricket. It is easy to leam to catch in a bedroom, 
although of course it is more interesting to have a game of 
catch with two or mote people. There are plenty of varie- 
ties of the game. A good plan is for two players to put a 
mark (say a stick or a stump) between them, and then, alter- 
nately, send one another catches, and throw at this mark. 
The correct way of holding the hands so that they will 
come forward slightly to meet the ball, and then give 
slightly directly the ball has touched the hands, may be 
learnt from some expert. Fig. 83 may, however, be of 
some use in sv^gesting a good position for one kind of 

(19) TBE WHIP-8TBOKB, THBOWn«G, ETC. 

Fegtop-whipping is recommended by Peter I^tham as 




ria.a4.—Amulc(in Throw- Fia.SB.— Dttto: Becood FlO. Sfl.— BIgbt-handed 

■_- .- • .1.-- :,.._ poBitLon^ jnit befon throw (Bttet Abel), 

t floltti. 
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valuftble for Bacquets. It is not unlike the movement of 
shaking out a founttuu-pen which haa become clogged. It 
ia also akin to the movement of throwing in the American 
fashion. Pegtop-whipping should be practised both Fore- 
hand and Backhand. It is important that in it the arm 
Bhoold move to its full extent, so as to give extra power 




M 



leg lorwuil. 



first potttlon. 



from the jerk of the shoulder as well as from the jerk of the 
fore -arm and wriat. 

The American method of throwing at short distances 
differs from the commoner English way. The ri^t hand 
and elbow and shoulder are brought back behind the ear ; 
then the throw is made, passing across the ear, and almost 
directly in front of the eyes. At the finish up of the throw, 
shown by a left-handed diagram in Figs. 84 and 85, the 
first and middle fingers are found pointing in the direction 
in '^lich one wishes to aim. Tlus is the principle of the 
follow-through, and the rosult is a singularly accurate shot. 
It is doubtful which leg should be foremost. The illus- 
tratitms taken from actual Base-ball play show sometimes 
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the one 1^, Bometimee (ae in Fig. 87) the other. We 
should imagiiie howev^ that, for right-hand throwing, Hhe 
left leg should be foremost. 

The action of cutting at Cricket, accordii^ to some 
experts, involvesthiasame jerk(Beenext Chapter), thoi^h ' 
there is another ymy of cutting, with stiffer arm. 

Hie action of a Racquet-drive, as Latham and Crosby 
do it, also includes this shoulder- and arm-jerk. 

(20) UASSAGB 

Massage is far too vast a topic to he treated here. Only 
a few simple types can be suggested. 

Apart from the general rabbity of the skin-surface with 
the hand or a glove or loofah or a massage-roller, it requires 
considerable knowledge to do the movements in the right 
direction ; tor example, the gentle massage of the surface 
needs absolutely different directions from the vigorous 
rubbing which goes deeper, the directions of the veins 
and arteries being opposite to one another. A few simple 
directions are given in the volume on good digestion. 

Self -massage is not, of course, a complete form of the art, 
but it is of greater value for practical purposes than massage 
by another. Between tho two comes electric massage with 
apparatus. It can be regulated to any required gentleness 
or severity. It is widely used in Germany, and is found in 
not a few places in Enj^and. It is known as " vibratory " 



For those, however, who do not care to go into the 
matter deeply, a word or two of advice may be offered. 

Taking the navel as the centre, the movements will in 
general bo round tho navel, i^ the right side and down 
the left, in smaller, then larg^ circlee. The largest move- 
ment, up the right side and down the left, will be up the 
colon on the right, then across the colon (known as the 
transverse), then down the colon on the left. 

Probably, however, the most important massage of all 
is the internal one done by the diaphragm as it moves down- 
wards, and presses upon the stomach, liver, and spleen, 
and tiien moves upwards and relieves these organs and 
presses upon the lungs. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

Thb Next Fouk Lbttbbs : 

Fob Special Gahbs and Athletics. 

Much of the drill for Cricket has been covered in the 
general chapter. In addition we may an^est a few special 
esercises for special purpoaes, thou^ it is important that 
every cricketer should study some gw)d model and work oiit 
hia own success. 

For keeping wicket, one may imitate the action of a 
wicket-keeper, crouching and imagining various balls aa 
coining. It is important to be able to stretch out rapidly 
in any direction, and then to move the arm rapidly towards 
the imaginary wicket. Many cd the exercises for wicket- 
koeping are an interesting form of the squatting-drill in the 
Swedish system. 

For fielding, the starting-exercisea which we have already 
outlined will be good. Stand alert, and then start in 
different directions, but also stretch out one hand at a time 
to field and grasp and throw in an imaginary ball. You 
should practise this with both hands alternately. You 
should also stoop with both hands, as in Fig.. 04, as well as 
with one hand (Fig. 96)- Throwing in and catching have 
been alluded to in the general chapter. 

Bowling has also been described. Aa special bowling 
exercises one may vary the action, and especially the action 
of the wriat and fingers. Diagrams in American books 
show how the American Base-ball pitcher moves his fingers. 
In that case, however, the ball curves in the air as well aa 
twisting off the ground. Moreover, the American pitch is 
throwing and not bowling. Still the finger-movementa 
are of value to the bowler. He should vary not only the 
action or part of the action but also the pace. For this 
he will find the Macdonald Smith movements important. 
He should add his own finger-exercisee. 
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Batting-practice can be done without apparatus, or with a 
bat or stick or light dub. The lunge and forward-play and 
racovery have been suggested. It may be advisable to 
learn first to lunge along a straight line. When one can 
do that well, then it will be time to add the movement with i 
the implement. A very healthy practice is the practice of 
the pull. The pull, as dready suggested, may be done 
either after a full lunge, eras one stands upright, or as one 
draws one foot back or across. There Me many kinds of 
pulls ; all should be practised left-handed as well as right. 
As to implement, in 
a bedroom I find ' a 
light Indian club the 
best weapon,* 

With this also one 
may do the bock- 
play, waiting for a 
imaginary ball, then 
drawing one's feet 
back, and bringing 
one's left arm l»ck, 
and keeping the bat 
straight. The prac- 
tice of the glide is 
not very different in 
its general nature, 
except that the body 
and bat are at a dif- 
ferent angle. Figs. 
96, 97, and 98 show 
Cuts (see below), and Figs. 99 and 100 show Drives. 

The art of running out or j uniping out has been dealt with 
briefly in the general ^apter. It is possible to run out 
plainly, orwith the legs in the criss-cross fashion shown in 
an illustration of Abel in the " Imperial Athletic Library." 
In either case the body should face sideways. In either 
case, OF if one jumps out, one should make a powerful 
stroke at the end of ^e forward movement, and then, after 
it, recover balance and return back ^ain to an im^inary 
crease. 

Another illustration (Fig. 101) shows a player turning at 
the crease. Many runs are lost at Cricket by a failure to 
do this neatly. It gives a healthy body-twist, exercising 
trunk-muscles and muscleH of the arm. 

• Beg lootDOto to pais TO. 
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In addition to these common movemente, it wiD be 
worth while to learn the Cut. Step acroea with the right 
toot as in Figs. 96 and 97, then cut down with a jerk upon 




uona (he grauiid 
iBallMnlill's boi 

,a imaginary hall. Here, again, the light club may be the 
u ost useful weapon. There are several kinds of cut j for 
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defloription of which we must refer to Ranjitainhji's book. 
All Bits good practice. The movements in this chapter 
should of course be done left- 
handed (Fig. 98) as weU as 
right-handed. 

Such practice does not ex- 
clude but rather improvea any 
additional practice at nets, etc. 

Perhaps the best practice for 
bowling and fielding is, as I 
have suggested elsewhere, for / 
two players to put e, stump or '• 
other mark between them, and 
alternately bowl at it and 

throw at it. It they like, they ... .._ „ 

en g«. third player to doth. 'g^. SSSJU^TS^'^ 
wicket-keepmg m the middle. 

They should throw m for field- , „ -^ i. 

ing purposes at the top of the stump, either full-pitch or 
' a long hop first bounce. 

(22) iwxEBAU.: A. raw iTBMa 
As an exercise useful tor body-muscles, asjwellfas for Foot- 
baU, you can practise the Plank-movement (Fig. 102) ; or 
the following. Stand in the ordinary position; then, 
keeping the chin in, and the back reasonably hoUow, kick 
up with ttie stiff leg (and then with the bent leg), not only 
forwards, but also in various directions. At the end of each 
forward kick, bring the leg back and up behind as far as it 
will go (Fig. 103). As you make the forward kick; yo» ^ 
move the arms in various directions also, asm Fig. 104. By 
these means you learn to contjol your body's poise while you 
— e moving your legs fast and violently. 
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Another exercise is the imaginary drop. 
le leg, then with the other. Then the 
^ _ , I the same way ; then imaginary head- 

play, and imaginary tackling, as the Americans practise it. 
The Americans have e, special apparatus by which they 
leam how to tackle. A dummy figure hangs from a string. 
(23) BOXIHO AND TEScma. 
For Boxing, theze can be fewer better practices than with 
the Punch-ball, which has a little literature to itself. With- 
out a Punch-ball, however, one can leam the art of " buzzing 
round " an imaginary opponent, always keeping in position 
{Fig. 106} and in poise, and occasionally hitting out straight 
wi^ right or left, and recovering ; occasionally, also, dodg- 
ing an imaginary blow with the turn of the head or neck or 
trunk, and inimediately recovering and returning the blow< 
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For Fencing we muat refer to Lieutenant T. A. W. Flynn's 
article and inBtructions in Cossell's 
"Physical Educator," Fig, 106 repro- 
sents a Lunge. 




na. IDS. — A Boxiig PMttkiik no- 106.— A Faooliw Liuue 

(slier FitHlmmou). (■«« T. A. W. Flynn), ]5t 

loot well on tlu gKumd. 
(24) TBXmiB AND TABI0U8 GAMES. 

For real Tennis, though comparatively few play the game, 
some of the exercisee euggeeted in my book, the "Isthmian 
Library' ' volume, may be tried with advantage. The Lathami 
service (Figa. 107, 108, 109), the Fairs service (Fig. 1 10), and 
the Fettit service, are all good as exerciser. They muet all 
be done with the left hand also. But perhaps the beet and 
healthiest of all ia an imaginary volley o3 the pent-house. 
That means nothing to the uninitiated, but I would advise 
any one to watch a good player like Latham make it, and to 
imitate the movement in his own room. It is an exercise 
which will rank with the Doherty Lawn Tennis Starvice for 
combined gracefulness and healthiness. The beginning and 
finieh-up positions are suggested by Figs. Ill and 112. 

For Golf, the swing as suggested by Mr. E. F. Benson, 
according to the instructions of Braid or Bramston, may be 
as good as any. We muat refer to the special volume in the 
Imperial Athletic Library, which also gives good practice 
for putting along a chalk lino. Some of the remarks from 
the chapter on exercises are cited in extenso in the subse- 
quent ijiapter of Quotations from Authorities. 

For Lawn-Tennis we have already had the ordinary over* 
hand service and the ordinary back-hand stroke. The 
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service will be found useful practice for the over-head Bnuish 
also, and one should be able — ae the Dohertys say in their 
excellent book — ^to run backwards and forwards quickly 
and without loss of balance, and then Bmosli steadily and 
severely. We must once again refer to that standard work 
for particular exereiaeB : for instance, for the stooping exer- 
cise to help the low volley (Forehand and Backhand} at the 
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net. Here a few variations of the ordinary servici 

may be added ae likely to be useful not so much in serving 

as in smashing. 

In the exercise that we gave, the right hand sttoted well 
back, with the shoulder and head well back also, and the 
trunk well back. In fact, the whole right side was bent 
back as far as it woidd go to give more pace and power (Figs. 
50 and 61). In this movement the racket or the club in the 
right hand moved well up, and then down across the body 
towards the left. As a variant, let it move first well up, 
then down, not across, but right in front of the body, ending 
up, not beyond the left foot, but near to the right loot (Fig. 
115). Noiice the position of the left arm, whi&h is held not 
stiff but limp and loose. 

As a third exercise, start as before ; bring the right hand 
up as far as it will go and swing it down, not across nor 
straight down, but out away to your right so that it ends 
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up beyond your right leg. Again notice the position of the 
left hand. i| 

Ab a fourth exercise, do this exercise back-handed. This 
time, start with the right foot forward and the left foot back, 
the weight being on the left foot to begin witli, the head and 
left shoulder and trunk being bent back down to the left. 
Send your right hand across and back as far as it will go. 
Then throw up an imaginary ball above your head with the 
left hand, and send your right hand up aa far aa it will go. 




■muti. atuting u Id Flm. 
»ad 51, AwlDg ap uid roima i 
weU ont to tte right, d( 



tben down across your body till it ends up (see 113) behind 
you, far beyond your right foot. Once again, keep the left 
hand and arm " easy." 

The fifth and sixth eserciaes will be like the second and 
third above. Start as in the fourth exercise, then send the 
right hand up and then down, ending up with the club close 
to your front foot. Afterwards, send it not across nor straight 
down, but away out to the left. In this case it ends up 
b^ond the left foot. 

These exercises will all be found difficult, and therefore 
they should at first be done slowly. It is most important 
to get the full extension upwards and downwards so as to 
hit the ball at the highest possible point and to follow 
through. 

For Hockey, we need sideways running without loss of 
poise — in fact, with so great a control of poise that we ore able 
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to make a good stroke ae we ran. In this respect Hockey 
differa from most other garaee, in which one nearly or quite 
stope before the stroke. The awing of Hockey has already 
be^ cited as a milder movement than the Golf-swing. 

Oymnastice demand a special book to themBelves. A 
chair may serve ae one form of apparatus. Two chairs back 
to back may serve as parallel bars, and so on. 

As practice for weight-lifting, we must refer to the "Course 
for Men " in Cassell's " Physical Educator," The illustra- 
tion there will show an exercise with stretcher apparatus. 

It would be easy to enlarge this chapter ad lib., but these 
few examples must suffice. They will show that there is 
scarcely an important movement in any game which cannot 
be practised to some extent in a bedroom, though it must 
never be forgotten that such practice neglects two of the 
commonest and most disturbing elements of actual play : 
the ball and the opponent. Nevertheless, the man who is 
confronted with the ball and the opponent is mca« likely to 
do his beet against them if he hae practised a correct mech- 
anism than if he has not. As Mr. E. F. Benson says in *' A 
Book of Golf," if a man has in his bedroom learnt his ri^t 
distance for a good drive, and if he has become familiar with 
this position in his bedroom, he is more likely than not to 
take up that correct position naturally in a game or in a 
match. 
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chapter ix 

Thb Last Two Lbttbbs : 

Moderation, Chahqb and Sdpplembntart 

exercisb 

(26) hodbbatiom 
This letter tells its own talo. Conunon sensG muat dictate, 
and the will muet ensure the carrying out of, this general 
rule, though an important exception existe when remedial or 
corrective work 1ms to be done. In that case it may be 
necessary to exaggerate the opposite fault. 

But if Moderation is a difficult art, then let there be 
Chaise. What would he excessive work if kept up without 
any variation, becomes no strain if it be varied by other work 
or play. 

(26) CHANGE AND SUPPLEMENTABY BXKaCISE 
The chapter on general positions and movements has 
already suggested certain alternative exercises. Instead of 
the Golf -swing, one can practise the movement of Throwing 
the Hammer, or, as a milder exercise, the Hockey-swing. 
Instead of the leg-movements, one can do the actual walk 
and run alternately, or one can climb hills, or one can skip, 
which exercises the shoulders also ; or one can bowl hoops 
if one can find a secluded path. These are just a few obvious 
examples of alternative exercises in order to show that we 
do not advise our Course as the complete and only one. A 
man should stick to the exercises, if he does them at all, while 
he does theni, but he should not rely on them alone. He 
should try to become an all-round athlete as well as a master 
of the mechanism of games and athletics. 

For example, in a bedroom he may learn the movements 
(Figs. 74 and foil.) of the breast-stroke at swimming. Now 
let him learn and cultivate swimming iteelf. If he finds the 
"ide-otroke hard, let him work out the movements which it 
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involves and practise these as room-e:!te]*cieea. So let his 
exercises and his recreatioiiB help and relieve one another. 
Most of us can use the seaside only rarely. In cities we 
need some other exercise which this Ck>ur8e cannot possibly 
provide. Amoi^ such exercises will be found the exercise 
of crossing a crowded street neatly, though one should not 
attempt too much at first. Then one may practise getting 
into or jumping ofE omnibuses, where the same warning will 
apply. A lesB dangerous practice is to try to dodge and 
shift one's body so as not to touch any one in the street. In 
the street also, and anywhere, one can practise the simple 
head-turns v^le one still keeps one's poise. One can prac- 
tise looking thirty yards ahead 
as one walks. Chie can prac- 
tise holding one's breath, 
though it does not suit every 
one to strain in this way. Out 
in the country, you can hit 
stones in the road with a stick. 
Notice how your tendency is I j 
here to draw the stick across \ f 
instead of carrying the stroke \ 
through, tJie result being that , 
you are likely to miss the V - 
stone by sending your stick on i I 
the near side of it. In order to X, 

remedy this, aim at a spot a 
little beyond the stone. At 

Racquets, if I am at all stiff, I s^n na • 

,■,.,. . *'™'' *!"' — A wrong prwlttan 

hke to begin by aimmg my in Cycling (»d»pi«dirDni "The 
racket a little beyond where I T^ininBoi the Body"), 
calculate that the ball will be. 

A ball may be bowled or thrown or hit against a wall. It 
may be hit with the hand or with any kind of implement. 
In a more elaborate form, we have the games of Squash, 
Fives, eto. With a net we have the game of Badminton. 
But it would be hopeless to attempt a full list of good in-door 
exercises. Out-of-doors, gardening, farming, etc., are all of 
value, but they should be performed with the body in the 
right position. Otherwise we have the unpleasant result of 
the round-backed and stooping gardener and farmer and 
carpenter. In themselves these exOTcises are good, if — to 
return to our old phrase — we have mastered the A B C of 
them. Otherwise, they may tend to deformity. The same 
applies to Cycling, as in Fig. 116. 
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Each must choose for himself according to age, height, 
weight, deformities of shoulders, deficiencies of left ^e, 
diBeasee (such as consumption, constipation, and indigee* 
tion), and mental quaUties. To remedy slowness, one will 
need prompt exercises such as Boxing and Ball-games, 
rather than rowing and weight-lifting. 

This is not a work on general education, ao it cannot deal 
with mental training, or special sense training. But we 
cannot close this chapter without a word on obeervation 
and memory, since they are important factors in athletic 
snccees. In Tennis, for example, one has to observe one's 
opponent's stroke, and especially his wrist and racket, so 
that one may know what kind of stroke he is sending. One 
judges considerably by the sound which the ball makes 
against his racket. When he has onoe made his stroke, 
then one must keep one's eye on the ball tUl the lateet pos- 
sible moment. At the same time one -wisheB to know where 
the different parts of the court are ; so one has to have a 
double eyesight, as it were. In one's eye-memory must be a 
picture of the court and the opponent, with everything in 
its exact place. In one's actual eyesight must be one picture 
and one picture only — that of the ball itself. For this art — 
this art of having an extra eye-memory as a kind of back- 
ground, one can easily train in daily life. For example, 
notice the person opposite you in the train ; look away and 
try to recall his face ; then look again and see how true your 
picture was. Look away, and again try to recall the face. 
After constant practice, you will find that, by looking at a 
thing observantly, you fix it in your memory so that with 
closed eyes you can recall it at will. The cricketer who has 
this power, first observes the bowler's wrisu and hand, then 
he watches the ball attentively, but all the time he also has 
in his mind's eye, as a background, the exact position of 
every fielder. He keeps his eye on the ball, his mind's eye 
nn f.ViB scene of action. 

r the game, and at his work, the true player throws 
loth the memory and the attention, and carries away 
he play not the thought of fielders and bowler and 
id bat and stroke, but only the spirit of real play — 
airit which says, with reference to the task in hand, 
one thing I do now with heart and soul as well as I 
md " while I do this, I will ' play the game ' — not the 
>f Cricket now, but the exercise of fairness, skill, pluck 
leerfulnees, in this new field." 
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PART III 

OONOLTJDDIQ ChAPTBBS 
CHAPTER X 

■ NOTES ON AfPABATUa 

Fob most forms of games and athletics, heavy weights 
and heavy dumbbells and spring-grip exercisers are al- 
most the worst possible training to begin with. So is the 
indiscriminate use of gynuiastic apptotttus, though the 
Qerman system of gynmastics could hardly fail to be of 
value. Heavy work and slow work, tending to develop 
muscles that ^waye stand out whether they are wanted or 
not, is a bad beginning for the athlete. Let him first acquire 
flexibility, easy rapidity, independent control, as well as 
correctneea, and then it will be oomj^atively safe for h'"* 
to go in for feats of strain and strength. But directly he 
finds that they are making him slow, directly he finds, for 
example, that they are lessening the distance oC bis Golf- 
drive, or — as Coibett did — the quickness of his blow, then - 
let hun stop them at once, and take to lighter work with 
proper apparatus, or even without appm^tus at all. 

Nearly all the exercises are possible without apparatus, 
if we except those on the inclined plaok, which seems pre- 
ferable to the floor for many reasons : only a small space is 
needed, say seven feet square ; no special clothing is required 
— indeed, the less clotlung there is, the better. An ideal 
place for ordinary practice would be a sniall enclosed and 
well turfed space somewhat like that of the air and light 
bath in the German " Naturheil " or American *' Sanita- 
rium " establishments. 

A few pboik-exeroises are chosen here out of the Pamphlet 
of the Sports Manufacturing Company, 30, CSieapside, E.G. 

Lying on the back, go through the breast-stroke in swim- 
ming, with the arms and hands, and go through the action 
of sUppirag, sending the arms backwards. Th^ two move- 
ments are much better for the physique and for athletics if 
one moves the two sides of the body separately, resting the 
left hand vi^iile the right is exercised, and vice versa. 

Now, standing on the plank, swing each ]eg in turn with 
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a free swing clear of ,the bank, keeping the lege strait, 
so that you may feel tho movement high up in the body. 
This will help the free action of the legs. 

Another exercise for this purpose is to walk down the 
plank, kicking each leg out in turn, with the toe as far down 
and forwards as it will go. 

But for the various usee of the plank in exeroiaii^ the 
muscles around the heart, in exercising the lui^, in reduc- 
ing obesity, to prevent flat foot, etc., we must refer to the 
above-mentioned pamphlet of instructioos. 

Some apparatus may be of use in order to give interest 
and reahty to various movements. We suggest a sample 
or two, leaving the read^ to decide for hiniself whether 
he will use them or not. 

For movements like those of Lawn Tennis and batting at 
Cricket I have often used old handles of the original imple- 
ments ; but better still is a light ladies' club which has the 
weight near the end of it, and so helps the swing. The 
Sports Manufacturing Company supplies a good kind. 

The Ping-pong ball may be better for some of the ball- 
exercises than a Lawn Tennis or plain india-rubber ball ; 
for practice in catching a ball thrown against the wall, the 
. Ping-pong ball was suggested by a writer in a leading 



Some attention-mark — say a piece of paper fastened to 
the wall — helping one to keep one's eye on the ball or 
straight in front, may be found serviceable if an actual ball 
b not used. 

A large Mirror (supphed by any furnisher) will give 
interest and help self-correction : for instance, by it 
one can see whether the line of one's swing or stroke is 
straight or not. Chalk lines on the floor, or fioor-pattems, 
may also be turned to employment in the same way. 

Anoflier simple yet helpfiil apparatus may be the exten- 
sion or anti-grip exerciser, which will help the fingers to 
spread out instead of gripping perpetually, and so will help 
to give freedom. It is manufactured by the above-men- 
tioned fiirm in Cheapside. 

It can be used not only to straighten out the hands, but 
also as a stretcher or expander. An ordinary stretcher or 
expander, however, has its uses for certain movements, and 
is to be recommended in moderation. It is almost the only 
apparatus that the well-known pugilist, Fitzsimmons, 
advised boxers to use, except the Punch-balL 

I have never heard any objection to the use of the 
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Ftinch-ball, both aa practice for boxing and as a general 
developer. Fitzsimmons used it as a chest-developer also, 
filling his lunge with air, and then punching at the bftll 
while he kept his lungs in^ted. 

Somewhat akin to it in certain ways is the Ball-game 
Exerciser, which enables one to practise again and again 
the correct stroke for certain ball-games such as Cricket 
and Lawn-Tennis. The ball hangs freely, allows of a stroke 
and a follow - through, and then returns to its original 
position. With a big ball, it can be used as a Football 
exerciser. 

In winter-time, a rowing apparatus is widely used in 
England, as well as in America, where the rivers are frozen 
and rowing itself impossible except in an artificial tank. 

There ore several Golf-exercisers, none of which arc 
altogether satisfactory. The captive-ball and the revolving- 
ball are among the best I have seen. 

Some useful club-circles and twists were given by Mr, 
Flynn, when he helped me with the Men's Course in Caseell's 
" Physical Educator." The club-circle and the club-twist 
are exercises in the control of the body and poise. The 
tendency, as one swings the club, is to move the body with 
it, but in good club -swinging the whole body is firm up to 
the very Moulders. The right position is preserved, the 
chin being in, the trunk bent slightly forwards from, the 
hips, and the eyes facing straight in &ont. Then the full 
circle is made — a sweep which would follow the lines of a 
)asgB hoop, as in the iUustration in Cassell's Course. As 
one points out and up to the right, the wrist makes a slight 
turn ! otherwise the circle will not be a correct one. Wo 
cannot enter into this subject now. We must be content 
to refer to special treatises on it. 

Indeed, this is but a sniall list of implements ; the reader 
can easUy enlarge it. We should si^gest that he should 
try to devise his own apparatus for his own particular 
games and athletics. Mr. C. B. Fry told me of a very 
interesting one for the practice of Cricket strokes ; I do 
not know if he has yet worked it out for general use. The 
field of athletic apparatus is almost a new one stilL 
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CaiAPTER XI 

EDED TO HELP QAMES AND 

Untoubtedly all nations that have practised games and 
athletics have derived many benefits from them. But 
these nations have for the most part not troubled to find 
out precisely what the benefits were, and, equally un- 
doubtedly, tiiey have also derived certain evils from th^n, 
in so far as they have let them entirely take the place of 
regular physical training and regular work. These evils 
need to be remedied as quickly as possible, and the follow- 
ing changes must be made sooner or later ; for we need 
them all. 

1. We need less play for most of those who play, if we 
can manage this for them without putting them out of 
training or out of practice. 

2. We need the play better done by most of those who 
play, especially by the duffers. It is the glory of the 
German training system that it brings the duffers up by 
gradual care till they can perform quite difficult feats. 
Our want of syatem almost completely neglects them. 

3. We need more preparation, therefore, for most of 
those who play, so tl^t they may on the one hand keep 
in training and practice without too much expenditure 
of time, and, on the other hand, may play better what- 
ever they do play. 

4. We need more play for those who do not play enough. 
This would follow as a natural result if there were a general 
system of preparation for play which also served as a fairly 
good physical education. 

5. The play Itself needs to be adapted, especially so that 
. ]xior_people;may get it in the evenings by artificial light in 
^'.i^rga buildings or open spaces in cities and suburbs. 

■ 6. More 'games should be added to the familiar British 
list, and especially cheap games like Badminton, Fives, 
Squash, and Vigoro. 

7. The games and the preparation for them must be 
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supplemented. This Alphabet of Athletics suggeets some 
supplemente, especially some training for the left side, and 
some training in breathing and in relaxing. In addition 
there should be a certain amount of training in strength : 
for instance, by means of a chest-expandei'. 

8. We need better training for the senses, and for the 
extremities. We need to cultivate observation, discrimi- 
nation, memory, imagination, s^ht, hearing, touc^, and the 
muscular sense or senses. Among the many means are 
Sloyd, gardening, carpentering, and shooting. Here, again, 
many of the means may be connected with these vital 
interests of the boy, bis games and athletics. Let him 
leom to make and mend some of his own implements, say 
hie Cricket-bat, and, as they do at Clayesmore and else- 
where, help to make hia own Cricket-ground and pavilion. 

9. Last but not least, we need more work, or at any 
rate more reasonable work. Here, once ^ain, there is 
abundance of the best and most useful brain-work to be done 
in connection with games and athletics. Such an Alphabet 
as my own. for example, rough and inadequate as it is. 
could yet form the basis for some valuable if not essential 
teaching in such subjects as Educational Method, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Art ; while games and athletics 
themselves afford obvious I^bodb in Co-operation, Political 
Economy, National Character, History, and Geography, to 
say nothing of Physical Education itself. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

A. TEW QUOTATIONS FBOM AUTHOaiTIBS 

It is the credit of the German Method of training that it 
driUs beginnera in. COTrect mechoniama bo that soon setf- 
ezpreesion will be Bucoeeeful ; it is the diacredit of the Ger- 
man method that it does not encourage free eelf-eKpreeaion 
but keepB ite grown-up and apprenticed sons and daughters 
BtiU in children's leading-strings. We are the exact converse. 
It is to the discredit of the English way that it does not 
drill beginners in correct mechanisma ; it is to the credit 
of the English way that it encourages free self-expression, 
at least io the direction of physical exercise. Hence the 
bodily aelf-expreesion is, in nine cases out of ten, incorrect. 

ThiB is particularly the case in games and athletioa, in 
which the movementa are, we maintain, for the most 
part unnatural, though acquired fairly easily by special 
practice. It ia theajmof this chapter to quote from a few 
who have not only foimd such special practice valuable, 
I mean such apecial practice outside the play itself^ and in 
a bedroom or a plain room, but have alao put down their 
views in writing. 

Demosthenes is said to have developed his elocution by 
speaking ae he walked up-hill with pebbles in his mouth : 
this was discipline off the bema, and outside the Assembly- 
arena, if the story is true, but it led to success in the arena 
when the game against Philip had begun. 

Some words of Edward Lyttelton, from hia volume on 
Cricket, in the All-England Library, have been cited in the 
book on Cricket in Hurst & Blackett's Imperial Athletic 
Library. Here are several of hia excellent pieces of advice : — 

" The truth must be inaisted on ; many a <7icket match 
h^ been won in the bedroom. And even with the ball a 
good deal niay be done. I could name two eminent 
batsmen who used, as boys, to wait after the day's play 
was over, and the careless crowd had departed, and in the 
pavilion give ten minutes or a quarter of an hour to prac- 
tising a particular style of defence, about which more 
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anon ; the one bowled fast sneaks along the floor to the 
other, at about ten paces distance. This, too, yielded fmit 
in ita time. Like eji other great achievements, the getting 
a score against good bowling is the result of drudgery, 
patiently, faithfully borne. But the drudgery of Cricket is 
itself a pleasure, and let no young cricketer suppose that 
he can dispense with it, though some few gifted performers 
have done great things with apparently little effort. 

" Now from these principles, which some might call 
truisms, a very important practical maxini proceeds. All 
sound rules of batting should be practised by a young 
cricketer without a ball aa well as with it. The grammar 
of the science can be partly learnt in the bedroom ; the 
application of the rules must be made on the greensward. 
Many a finished bastman has tried this plan. Five minutes 
devoted every night by an aspiring cricketer to a leg hit, 
or cut, or forward play at a phantom ball, will gradually 
discipline his sinews to the required posture, besides sending 
him to bed in a right frame of mind. 

" I think it was Harry Jupp who used to ascribe his 
astonishingly good defence to a habit of this kind. Ho 
used to place a large-sized mirror on the floor — not for 
purposes of personal vanity — but to see if the bat moved 
in a straight line. To make the test better, a line was 
drawn along the floor from the centre of the mirror, along 
which line the bat was to move. The least deviation was 
then manifested, not only at the end of the stroke, but 
while it was being made." 

Some of the excellent remarks by Sir. E. F. Benson, 
another indefatigable iH^in-worker, have been quoted 
already. In addition to these we may reproduce the 
following hints, from " A Book of Golf " — 

" The two or three exercises here given are only meant 
to be examples of a hundred that can be used with advantage 
in the practice without a ball. But the one thing needful 
is that the practiser should know what he wants to practise : 
given he Imows an error into which he falls and the way 
to correct it, or given he knows how to play a particular 
shot and wishes to practise it, he wiU certaMy gel to leant 
it quicker by a dozen carefully played ahota a day in his room 
than by a couple of wHd strokes in a round at the game itself. 
Many people have found also that a long looking-glass 
placed opposite them assists in detecting errors. 

" But, above all, never practise vaguely, like the man 
who plays a dozen ' general ' mashie shots on to the green. 
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It is no 'uae whatever to wildly swoop a club over a piece 
of baize, standing wrong, holding the club wrong, doing 
evOTything wrong except by accident. That sort of practice 
has an effect, no doubt, as all practice has, but its particular 
effect is to ingrain and confirm existing errors. In most 
of UB they are eufficiently ingrained already ; it ie euper- 
fluous to practise them further. 

" Take, then, a thick piece of baize, about four feet 
square, and tack it loosely down to prevent it wrinkling 
ovOT the carpet or on the boards of any room. Then remove 
in every direction within the possible radius of the club 
you propose to use, all perishable objects. Stand on the 
baize tinnly, as if addressii^ a ball on the tee, waggling 
your driver at some rolled-up scrap of paper which you 
have placed there, till you are as certain as a man can be 
that you have got your distance right, that your stance 
is quite conif ortable, and that you would wager a reasonable 
sum that given there was a golt-ball where the paper is, you 
would drive it with fair correctness. Then, without moving 
your feet, outline the position with chalk, and mark where 
the ball is supposed to be. Then take your ordinary swing 
aiH] try to hit the paper. Most parents and guardians will 
not succeed in doing so ; their clubs will either hiss in- 
nocuously over it, or else deal the baize a somewhat severe 
blow some inches from where the paper lay. More especiaUy 
will they fail to hit it, if they press at all, for the object 
aimed at is perhaps not a third the size of a golf-ball, and 
instead of being teed site down on the green baize. Let 
them, however, with all the concentration they con com- 
mand, take three or four more shots at it. 

" Now this sort of practice is evidently nuich more difficult 
than the problem of hitting a ball on the tee. That is 
exactly the reason why it is recommended. For half a 
dozen shots you may easily miss the paper altogether, in 
which case a slight variation of stance is recommended, 
but the patient parent is here solemnly assured that he 
very soon will hit the paper, and that after he has hit it 
once he will very soon begin to hit it in the majority of 
instances that ho tries. Supposing he finds his original 
stance was not right, be must mark out the position in 
which he finds he can hit with ease and comfort, and rest 
assured that it is almost certainly his right stance. He 
may, if he wishes, recommend the same to a friend, but 
there is no reason to suppose it is his friend's right stance. 

"Supposing, therefore, thatyouhave amonth's, or even 
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only a week's, forced abstention {rom Oolf, aiid durii^ 
that time you have on, Bay, six days out of seven taken 
the trouble to address the piece of paper froni your correct 
stance and swing at it half a dozen times, you may without 
undue eanguinenees expect to find yourself addressing the 
real ball on the real tee, if when you next play with a con- 
fidence and a comfortableness that you are not accustomed 
to. If there is anything in practice this must be bo. 
Daily you have taken up your right stance, and never 
have you taken up a wrong stance. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that you have at any rate begun to 
form the habit of taking up the right stance instinctively, 
and have b^un to break with the habit of shuffling and 
uncertainty on tlie tee, a fault E^moet ineradicable with 
mediocre and irregular players. 

''Nowon this same piece of baize drawastraight chalk 
line through the place marked for the ball, aiul in the 
direction of the supposed line of the hole, for the distance 
of a foot or two both behind and in front of the place 
where the ball lies. Swing quite slowly up and down, 
stopping the club at the moment it reaches the place 
where the bail is supposed |to be. Look carefully at 
the angle the club makes with the chalk line. It 
ought to be at right angles to it. If it is not, tliere is 
some correction to be made, eiljter in the grip, or (which 
is less likely if the stance is really comfortable) in the 
stance, or in even so slow a swing as this. What the 
correction ia, it is imposaible for the writer to say, but in 
any case it is infinitely easier for the practiser to find out 
at ease in his house than it would be in the middle of a 
match. 

"But perhaps it is in putting {also dull) that you will 
find most correction is necessary. Here the position of the 
feet for the drivii^ stance should be entirely disregarded, 
and the attention for the present entirely devoted to the 
white line. The centre of the putter (for those who putt 
inaccurately) must be laid at right angles across the 
white line. Take the putter in your or<Snary grip, and 
putt gently at an imaginary ball, looking to see if the putter 
moves straight up and down the white line. It almost 
certainly wiU not. But it has to, for the whole essence 
of putting is that it should meet the ball square at right 
angles to the line of the hole. But unless you'are a good 
putter, the club wiU want to go almost anywhere else, 
either because you pull your arms in, or because you push 
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them out, or because you are standing wrong. And the 
right stance in putting for every individual player is that 
in which his putter movea naturally over tliia line. With ft 
little shifting of the feet (when you are satiefied that you 
are not pulling your arms in or pushing them out) yon 
will Boon arrive at some position of the feet in whit^ the 
putter movee naturally up and down the line to the hole. 
If you feel comfortable in that position, mark the places 
occupied by the feet with extreme care. If you do not, 
try another. But if you do, move quite away, come back 
again, replace the feet, and again swing the putter over 
the line. Repeat this once or twice, and if you find that 
each time the centre of the putter swings naturally down 
the line, you may feel pretty sure that that position is 
right for you. The point, therefore, is to remember that 
position by making a habit of it, and if every day for a 
week in which you do not play Golf, you take up that 
marked position a dozen times and play a dozen imaginary 
putts from it, you will find that, dull and ridiculous and 
childish as the practice seems, it will make you feel more 
comfortable when you return to the green, and that your 
putter will in a greater number of oases than before send 
the ball comparatively straight. The club in practice 
should be made to ' whisper ' over the place where the 
ball is supposed to be, and be neither passed over it in the 
air, nor drt^ged along the baize. Tim will tend to make 
you hit the ball pretty well in the centre, instead of hittii^ 
it on the top, or merely, as we all do sometimes, diggii^ 
jerkily into the green. 

''It is there that their force should be used.tlie common 
fault being to begin to use the wrists far sooner than it is right , 
with the effect that probably an inaccurate stroke is made, 
and that certainly their little best is spent before the ball 
is struck This use of the wrists is an affair of considerable 
delicacy, and it would be hopeless for a man who has habi- 
tually not used them or used them incorrectly, to attempt 
to incorporate them straight away into the full shot. 
But by beginning with the simple movement of them alone, 
and afterwards combining them with the swing, we believe 
that the attainment is not very difficult." 

Such an emphatic recommendation — and I can guarantee 
that Mr. Benson carries it out faithfully, and applies the 
same method to the practice of skating-tums, etc. — comes 

with all the more weight from a man whom no one has ever 

yet accused of being in any way a crank. 
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